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CRAYOLA* DRAWING CRAYON 


~, The standard by which all wax drawing cray- 
ons are judged. Clean, compact, permanent, 
waterproof. In boxes of 38, 12, 16, 24 and 48 


colors or in bulk. 
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FINGER PAINT 


The original finger paint, 
available in sets with paper, instructions and 
spatulas, or in bulk from 2 oz. to gallon jars. 


ARTISTA FLEXOLA* PAINT In 6 colors. 
Remarkable water-soluble paint which can 
be made to act 3 ways—like water color, tem- 
pera or oil paint. In sets or single tubes. 


AMAZART* 


Sensational new paint that dec- 
orates and monograms fabrics, 
wood, glass, metal and pot- 
tery right from the tube. 
No brush needed. 6 
bright colors. 


ARTISTA FRESCOL* 


Dry, compact, brilliant colors, applied with- 
out water. Can give an effect of water color, 
pastel or charcoal. Sets of 5 and 8 colors in 
metal boxes. 


CLAYOLA* 


Permanently plas- 
tic modeling clay 
which can be used 
over and over. 
Harmless, water- 
proof, stainless. 
to 5 lb. bars—in 9 
mellow colors. 


ARTISTA* TEMPERA 


Available in 26 per- 
fectly intermixing col- 
ors including black, 
white, gold and silver. 
In sets and single glass 


TEMPERA, 
jars up to a gallon size. 
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PERMA* PRESSED CRAYON 


Especially processed for both 
broad work and fine detail. Velvety 
texture. Never rubs. In boxes of 8 
and 16 colors or in bulk. 


GENIE 
HANDIPAINT* 


This new brushless Genie 
Handipaint, in metal sprin- 
kle-top container, works di- 
rectly on the wet paper. 4 
and 8 oz. sizes, in 6 colors, 


ARTISTA* WATER COLORS 

Known for their strength, brilliance, and ex- 
cellent mixing properties. Semi-moist and 
dry cakes. Sets of 4 to 16 colors. 


COLORED AN-DU-SEPTIC* 


Dustless chalk crayon for chalk board or 
paper work. Extra fine quality. Available in 
boxes of 12, 24 and 144 sticks, in 24 assorted 
colors. 


Art and Craft Catalog 
sent on request. 
Address Dept. D 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4] East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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By JOHN J. NEWMAN 


Mr. Newman is one of the country’s outstanding authorities 
on painting techniques and art materials. Readers are invited 
to present their problems to this column. Write: John J. 
Newman, 333 W. 26th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Mr. W. H. of Brownsville, Texas 
CAN I USE CASEIN VARNISH WITH THE CASEIN COLORS AS A 
MEDIUM? 


@ No. Absolutely no. Casein varnish is used only when 
you want to isolate the casein painting in preparation for 
subsequent overpainting with oil colors, or if you want to 
make the casein painting glossy. Casein is a matt medium; 
it is characteristic of the medium that it dries without a 


shine or gloss. 


Mr. E. D. S. of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
HOW DO ARISTS’ COLORS GET THEIR NAMES? 


@ That is the $64 question. (1) from the materials of 
which they are made. (2) from their place of origin. (3) 
by the whim of the manufacturer’s copywriters. 


Mr. E. C. R. of Lowell, Mass. 
I WANT TO ACCELERATE THE DRYING TIME OF MY COLORS BUT 


DO NOT WANT TO USE DRYERS. HOW CAN I DO THIS? 

@ This can be done by squeezing out the colors you intend 
using on the palette a day or two prior to the time you start 
painting; you start the drying in advance so to speak. Some 
of the colors will skin over, so you puncture the skin of 
these, and use the color under the skin. You can also use 
those colors that are naturally quick driers, and use them in 
the admixtures. The fast driers are the burnt and raw 
umbers, Prussian blue, viridian and cobalt blue. As for the 
setting out of colors ahead of time, you will be held up the 
first time; but this becomes regular routine. Instead of set- 
ting up ten minutes before work, do it the previous day or 
night. 


Miss M. B. of Akron, Ohio 
WHAT IS MIXED WHITE? 


@ Mixed white could be one of the following combina- 
tions: zinc white and lead white, zinc white and titan white, 
zinc-lead-and titan whites or combinations of the foregoing 
with barium sulphate or other inert whites. 


Mr. W. S. B. from Evanston, III. 


DO YOU RECOMMEND THE USE OF MORPHOLINE FOR CLEANING 
OLD PAINTINGS? 


@ Morpholine is a very strong solvent and I would recom- 
mend its use only to one who is skilled in such exacting 
work. 


Mr. H. N. of Montreal, Canada 
CAN GENUINE CASEIN COLORS BE FOR SECCO FRESCO PAINTING? 
@ Yes. 


Mrs. G. E. of Providence, R. I. 
IS THERE ANY ADVANTAGE TO PAINTING IN AN IMPASTO? 


@ From a textural point of view, yes. (But after all, this is 
a matter of personal preference.) One admonition — too 
heavy an impasto is not safe. 


COFIOUINARIED 


Chouinard Art Institute 


8 WEEK SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 2-AUGUST 25 


In addition to regularly scheduled classes 
the Chouinard Summer Session features 
intensive courses in: 


ADVERTISING DESIGN 

INTERIOR DESIGN 

PAPER SCULPTURE AND DISPLAY 
PRODUCTION ILLUSTRATION 
DESIGN MERCHANDISING 
PAINTING CONSTRUCTION 


WINTER TERM BEGINS SEPT. 10 


Chouinard offers three and four year 
certificate courses in Fine Arts, Advertising 
Design, Advertising and Editorial Illus- 
tration, Fashion Illustration, Interior Design, 
Motion Picture Arts, Animation and 
Cartooning, Display Arts, Industrial 
Design, Costume Design. 


Write Registrar for information 
743 South Grand View St. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. DUnkirk 9-4138 


NORMAN ROCKWELL 


Albert Dorne 


and: 
Al Parker 
Jon Whitcomb | FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 
St Dept. 72-T, Westport, Conn. 
i> Please send book about 
Robert Fawcett « your home study art course 
Harold von Schmidt Mrs. 
Peter Helck « Miss Age 
Austin Briggs Street 
John Atherton «© _ 
wmettuiiien * City, Zone, State 


America’s 12 most famous artists 
show you 


how to make successful pictures... 


Top professional art training is 
what makes the difference 
between “gifted unknown” and 
“successful artist?’ Now you can 
have that professional training 
at home, in your spare time— 
under the personal supervision 
of America’s 12 most famous art- 
ists. Send in coupon below for 
full details—today! 
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PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 


Available from your local art, department store or stationery dealer 
or you may use attached coupon. 


| 1 am enclosing check or Money Order for $. . Send me []} No. | 
1907 Prang Textile Kit—all complete—ready to go. Containing 1 jar each | 


cut stencil paper, Do It Yourself instruction . of original 
Zweybruck design helps. | 
| Name | 
| Address | 
City State 7 
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BY MICHAEL M. 


THE COLORFUL HISTORY OF COLOR: Pythagora (582-507 B.C.) gath- 
ered his knowledge of color from Egypt, Babylon and India. He 
was one of the first scientists to deal with the nature of color, both 
as physical substance and as a divine emanation. . Aristotle 
(384-322 B.C.), foremost of natural philosophers, discussed color 
from every conceivable angle, and revealed the so called “secrets of 
color’ phenomena throughout nature. It was not until the 17th 
Century that scientific men were able to overthrow his doctrines and 
free the art and science of color from its ancient bondage. 

It is to Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) that credit is given for 
the first sensible statement of color theory. Da Vinci wrote “We 
shall set down white for the representation of light, without which 
no color can be seen; yellow for the earth; green for water; blue 
for air; red for fire; and black for total darkness.” 

Robert Boyle, (1627-1697) is primarily noted as an Irish alchem- 
ist, but his writings on color anticipated the more revolutionary dis- 
coveries of Newton. . . . Isaac Newton (1642-1727) was perhaps 
the greatest scientist of all times. His discovery that all colors were 
contained in white light threw the scientists of his day into complete 
consternation. . . . Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, (1749-1832) 
the great German poet and painter, once defied the world by bit- 
terly opposing the theories of Newton. . .. Thomas Young, (1773- 
1829) famed archeologist who deciphered the Rosetta Stone of 
Egypt, was a serious dabbler in physics. His “three color’ theory 
was later developed as a primary basis by the scientist, Helmholtz. 
. . . David Brewster, (1781-1868) also was an ardent champion of 
the red, yellow, blue theory charts. 

Michael E. Chevreul, (1786-1889) living to the ripe old age of 
103, practically ruled the school of Impressionism with his pub- 
lished theories of color. His voluminous writings with their rich 
color plates are still in use . . . Schopenhauer (1788-1860) was 
Goethe’s disciple in the study of color, and left many now discredited 
writings on the subject. . . . Ferdinand Delacroix (1799-1863) leader 
of the Romantic School of French painting, considered color as 
“something alive, scintillating and brilliant.’”” His Journal is filled 
with penetrating references to color, which had influence second 
only to Chevruel in the founding of the school of modern Impres- 
sionism. 


PIONEERS IN CARTOONING: The first Monument to honor a 
cartoon character was erected at Crystal City, Texas, in 
1937. It was a six foot statue of Popeye ... The first ani- 
mated cartoon (from 8000 drawings) was by James Stuart 
Blackton, released by Vitagraph in 1906. Ten years later, 
in 1916, the first color cartoon, “Debut of Thomas’ Kat” 
(produced by Bray Pictures) was released thru Paramount. 
The first sound cartoon was Walt Disney’s ‘Steamboat 
Willie”, which introduced Mickey Mouse, and appeared in 
1928. “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” was Disney’s 
first feature length cartoon ... The first illustrated daily 
newspaper was the New York Graphic—in 1873 . . . The 
first newspaper colored supplement appeared in the New 
York World, in November, 1893. 
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| orange, green, violet, white, black, extender (2), | 
stencil brush, stencil cutter. 4 sets stencils, 3 sheets E-Z 
the /_\MERIC 


CERAMIC 
Featurin rry Finn & Tom Sawyer’’, “Jack & Gill’, 2 3 | 
“Covered W ’, “Blue Boy”, “Duchess of Devonshire’, 
“Eros, the , “Undine, Goddess of the Sea’, CLAY BODIES - PREPARED GLAZES oe 
“Cupid & Psyche” and others. We specialize in intricate repro- x 
ductions of religious, historic, patriotic and mythological statuettes. UNDERGLAZE COLORS - OVERGLAZE COLORS 
These are of Colonial, French, Roman, German, and other Re- 
naissant originations. SUPPLIES - EQUIPMENT 
7 Ask for our special FREE reproduction 
7 offer of your favorite figulines. 
BAZAAR OF FOREIGN ARTS Just dab a brush into any of 
“Le the new liquid overglaze or 
200 Que St. Sacramento, California underglaze colors and apply 
to your ware. Thin as de- 
: sired. It’s as easy as that! 
VITREX special enamels Available in 15 shades. 
for 
COPPER SILVER GOLD 
Write for Price List | 
These electric kilns give ac- | 
ath VITREX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
He 16718 Miles Ave. Cleveland 20, Ohio ; 
oth in close temperature limits. 
ow Constructed throughout for 
slo 
of A SERIES of 50 CRITICAL ARTICLES long firing service. Four 
be ON ARTISTS WHO ARE CREATING sizes available. e 
A MODERN RENAISSANCE IN THE U.S.A. | 
We RALPH M. PEARSON ii 
lue The series is published in loose-leaf book form - we _— 
ICAL APPRECIATION COURSE II. Binder and articles “D— yA te Id i 
em- so far out (nearly completed) go to at once. a Cs 4 
i i 45-47 Park PI 
dis- Others will follow sets of five at six week intervals. 5. F. aco.we. 
aps The complete series $5.00 Be: 
DESIGN WORKSHOP Nyack, N. Y. 
32) 
bit- 
of AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING > 
ory practical layout 
ez. a & CRAFTS QUARTERLY ee 
from ideas to printed page 3 
ait By Wava McCullough $] C r afi 
ub- 
‘ich O those concerned with creating layouts 
was - that accomplish their purpose, this book Hf ‘ at 
ted is presented as a practical guide and idea H orizons 
der ~ stimulator. The ads chosen for discussion, i 
7 a illustrate the art princip les governing a 7 ... now read, enjoyed and used by more than ever be 
led @ ideas sion of space, balance, and line direction for a 
ond Ss emphasis a of the nation’s top designers, teachers, craftsmen. Each i 
res- + * Roughs To make a good layout regardless of money 7 excitingly illustrated issue of this award- 
a - ailocated the artist should know the funda- gm _ Winning magazine brings inspiration, 
- Layouts mentals of setting type, letter press, print- information, guidance . . . points the - 
a M@ e@ Typography ing, offset printing and photoengraving. -} way to the newest and best in design, ; 
. + This book shows how these processes are decoration, and all the expressive arts. y 
in m © Repro Methods accomplished and how the artist fits into the — Give yourself this low-priced creative : 
ni- picture. lift” 
ift” now! 
nt. © Offset “Art of Display” by S. B. Faier a. each e | Please enter my subscription to Craft Horizons. | a 
“Art of Lettering for Reproduction” by Willis Shook 
pat “Modern Lettering” by Joseph La Violette year, $2.00. 1 enclose 
in ‘Art and Use of the Poster” by Chuck Thorndike | _ 
“Photo Retouching for Commercial Art’ by Ray- [] Send free sample copy. 
“Layout for Advertising’? by R. C. Epworth | — — — 
y — in Commercial Art” by Daniel | Name (individual or organization) 
he "Use in Layout” by Felix Kraus | 
ew © *tHow to Draw the Horse for Commercial Art” by Address 
4 Write for list of 50 art and craft instruction books. City State 
4 See your favorite art, book or department store. 
Or order direct from: | Ordered by (title) 
ART BOOKS FOR ALL | Clip and mail today to: | 
| CRAFT HORIZONS 32 East 52nd St. New York 22,N.Y. | 
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PROFESSIONAL MODELING 


requirements and information on a major industry 


HOTOGRAPHER’S models are the glamour girls of 

the posing profession and, every day, millions of people 
everywhere see their faces and figures. For all of it, their 
careers have no future. Professional modeling 1s a spring- 
board and the average model lasts a relatively short span 
before she becomes “too old”, gets married or advances to 
the business side of the profession. 


MODELING FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


The age factor is somewhat restrictive, with most photo- 
graphic models falling in the age brackets of fourteen to 
thirty-five. Of ten thousand models in New York, the 
median age is twenty-four. 


The profession is specialized. Some girls will be em- 
ployed for full figure modeling, where others are pho- 
tographed because of the perfection of their hands, legs or 
faces. The pay is relatively high, with some models re- 
ceiving $20.00 and $30.00 an hour. Newcomers receive 
$5.00 an hour. They are usually graduates of a modeling 
school or have served apprenticeship in. wholesale dress 
modeling. They invariably work through an agency, for 
few businesses like to depend upon free-lance models. The 
agency secures employment for them, and receives a com- 
mission for this. 


The procedure calls for hour-long sittings while camera 
and lights are adjusted. The actual pose may take no 
longer than a few seconds. Payment is made by the hour. 
When a sitting is one hour and two minutes long, the 
model is paid for two hours. 


As most photographic models are members of an ac- 
credited agency, their pictures are kept on file with per- 
tinent data as to measurements, personality traits and field 
of specialization. Some of the better-known agencies that 
come to mind are those of Harry Conover, John Robert 
Powers, and The Barbizon Agency, all located in Man- 
hattan. Ninety percent of all photographic modeling 1s 
done in New York, where the majority of advertising 
agencies and publications is located. 


FASHION MODELING 


The model serves as mannequin at a fashion show, for 
fees ranging from $5.00 to $15.00 per hour. High-fashion 
(formal wear) specialists generally receive the largest per- 
hour rate. The field is highly competitive and few top-flight 
models continue for more than ten years. Many, however, 
turn to the executive side of the profession, becoming 
representatives, instructors or fashion writers. 


REQUISITES OF A MODEL 


With the second hand of the clock ever looming in the 
background, no rehearsals are possible in the taking of the 
picture. The model has a responsibility to those for whom 
she works. She must take direction flawlessly and have 
common sense and foresight. Models, whether posing for 
artists or photographers, must be well-groomed, coopera- 
tive, tireless and relaxed. Posing is a business, not a 
hobby. @ 


6 


The majority of professional models work in New York City, 

nerve center of the advertising and publishing world. Rusty Robin- 

son, Barbizon School graduate, above, knows that photographic 
modeling pays well, but is a relatively short career. 


HE following schools are located in New York City and serve 

the dual purposes of offering courses in modeling and furnishing 
professional models for advertising agencies, fashion shows, com- 
mercial illustrators and professional artists. 

Professional models are paid by the hour, the agency retaining a 
set commission for listing and placement. Scale of payment ranges 
from $2.00 per hour for school modeling to $30 and upward per hour 
for established professionals. 


NEW YORK CITY MODEL AGENCIES 
(and modeling schools) 


American Models: 19 W. 44th St. 

Arnold Modeling Academy: 37 W. 57th St. 
Barbizon Agency: 2 W. 47th St. 

Barbizon Studio of Fashion Modeling: 576 5th Ave. 
Brandford Models, Inc.: 107 W. 43rd St. 

Harry Conover Agency: 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 

Terry Costello Agency: 47 W. 51st St. 

Grace DelMarco, Inc.: 103-13, 32nd Ave., Elmhurst, L. I. 
Francis Gill Agency: 538, 5th Ave. 

Grace Downs School: 16 W. 58th St. 

John Harkrider Agency: 224 E. 38th St. 

Hartford Agency: 18 E. 48th St. 

Saxt Holtsworth: 1658 Broadway. 

Institute of Models, Inc.: 141 E. 44th St. 

Marshall Models Agency: 233 W. 42nd St. 

Hugh Mec’Caffiey Model Agency: 515 Madison Ave. 
Models Equity: 723, 6th Ave. 

Models Information Service: 41 W. 52nd St. 

John Robert Powers: 247 Park Ave. 

Society of Models, Inc.: 1 E. 44th St. 

Walter Thornton: 420 Lexington Ave. 

Vogue School of Fashion Modeling: 152 W. 57th St. 
Ward-Kemp Agency: 11 E. 44th St. 

Margaret Wiliams Agency: 286. 5th Ave. @ 
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EDITORIAL BOARD 


ART AND ART EDUCATION 


DR. RAY FAULKNER: Executive Head, Dept. of 
Art, Stanford University, California. 


DR. EDWIN ZEIGFELD: National President, 
N.A.E.A., Director of Art, Teachers College, 
Columbia U. 


MARION €. MILLER: Director of Art, Denver 
Public Schools. 


DR. BETSY JANE WELLING: Professor, College of 
Education, Wayne University, Detroit. 


ALFRED HOWELL: Director of Art, Cleveland 
Public Schools. 


ALFRED G. PELIKAN: Director of Art-Education, 
Milwaukee Public Schools, Wisconsin. 


ELIZABETH GILMARTIN: Director of Art, Toledo 
Public Schools, Ohio. 


DALE GOSS: Art Director, Public Schools, Seattle, 
Wash. 


WANDA L. JOHNSON: Supervisor of Art-Educa- 
tion, Knoxville, Tenn. 


CLARA MACGOWEN CIOBAN: Professor of Art, 
Northwestern J. 


DONNA M. STODDARD: Director of Art, Florida 
Southern College, Lakeland, Florida. 


MATLACK PRICE: author, teacher, Rhode Island 
School of Design. 
CERAMICS 
EDWARD WINTER: Enamel-muralist, exhibiting 
artist, instructor; Cleveland, Ohio. 
ART MATERIALS & RESEARCH 
JOHN J. NEWMAN: Artist, Lecturer, N. Y. C. 
MICHAEL M. ENGEL: Art Columnist, Lecturer, 
General Chairman Florida Southern College Com- 
mission. 
ETCHING 
REYNOLD H. WEIDENAAR, A.N.A.: Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Assoc. Member, National Academy of 
Design; Member, S.A.E.G.L.W. 
WORKSHOPS 
VICTORIA BEDFORD MITCHELL: Art Consultant. 
MARY BLACK DILLER: Artist, Author. 


TEXTILES 
DOROTHY WRIGHT LIEBES: Textilist, teacher, 
writer. 

DESIGN 


R. GUY COWEN: Design Consultant, Onandaga 
Pottery, Syracuse. 


OTTO KARL BACH: Director, Denver Art Museum. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933 AND JULY 2, 1946. 


Of Design published monthly except July, August and September at Columbus, Ohio, for 
June, 1951. 
State of Ohio, County of Franklin, ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared G. Alan Turner, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of the Design, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date showing in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946, (section 
937, Postal Laws and Regulaticns), to-wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor and business managers are: 
Publisher, Design Publishing Co., Ine., Columbus, Ohio. Editor, G. Alan Turner, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Business Manager. Gerry A. Turner, Columbus, Ohio. 
-. That the owner is: Design Publishing Co., Ine., 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio; 
Felix Payant, Woodstock, N. Y.; J. Paul McNamara, 50 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio; 
Kenneth Johnston, Leveque-Lincoln Tower, Columbus, Ohio, and Hughes Miller, American 
Education Press, Columbus, Ohio. 
4. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 
i. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other judiciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em: acing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders do not appear upon the books of the company as -rustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) G. Alan Turner, 

Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of May, 1951. 

JULIANA M. TURNER. 

(My commission expires Jan. 1954.) 


VOLUME 52 @ NO. 9 JUNE, 1951 
G. Alan Turner, Executive Editor 
J. M. Gage, Circulation Manager 
FEATURES 

Coquille Board: an art medium 000s. 8 

Breaking Into Commercial Illustration 9 
by G. Alan Turner 

by Frederick A. Niles 

Preparing & Selling Cartoons 

by Matlack Price 

The Art Representative 
by Barry Stephens 

What The Artist Must Know About Engraving ............................ 13 
by Charles L. Smith 

by Budd Hemmick 

Fashion Illustration & Costume Design .....16 
by Dora deVries, Edith Head, Bonnie Cashin 

19 
by Dean Cornwell 

Directory of Recommended Art Schools ...22 

The Commercial Art School ................................. | | | 23 

Latest Listings of Art Agencies & “Reps”... | 25 

Glossary of Commercial Art Terms ................. a 

REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 

by John J. Newman 

by Michael M. Engel 

Recommended Books on Commercial Art ......... 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 

President: FELIX PAYANT 
Vice-President: HUGHES MILLER 
Secretary: J}. PAUL McNAMARA 
Treasurer: KENNETH B. JOHNSTON 

Published monthly except July, August and September by Design 
Publishing Company, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly sub- 
scription: United States, $4.00; Canada and Foreign $5.00; Sinqe 
copy, 45c. Copyright 1950, by Design Publishing Company. Entered 
second class matter Sept. 16, 1933, at the Postoffice at Columbus, 


Ohio, under act of March 3, 1879. Reprint rights on all articles and 
features reserved by DESIGN Publishing Company. 


HOW TO SUBMIT MATERIAL FOR PUBLICATION 
Contributors are urged to comply with these rules. 


1. Articles accepted on contributing basis. 

2. Always keep duplicate copy. Although we will make every effort 
to return contributions, no guarantee can be made. 

3. Enclose self-addressed, stamped mailer. 

4. Do not send original art work, only photographs. As a general 
rule, photos should not exceed 8”x10”. 


5. Type all contributions, with proper clearances if necessary, and 
send to: DESIGN Magazine, 337 S. High Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 
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ART. FASHION 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Courses in Commercial Art, Dress Design, 
Millinery, Fashion Merchandising, Modeling, 
Fashion Illustration, Interior Decoration, 
Photography, Window Display, Advertising. 
Co-ed. G.I. Approved. Residence for Girls. 
Write Office of the Registrar, Room 945. 


RAY-VOGUE 


SCHOOLS 
750 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11 
Specify Course 


The Adirondacks” 
WAYMAN ADAMS ART SCHOOL 


Elizabethtown, New Jersey 


Portrait, Landscape, Oil & Watercolor instruction 


SEND FOR INFORMATIVE LEAFLET 
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Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States 
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MONG the recently developed materials through which =| _—s rep 
new technics have been evolved, is a type of pebbled il- Bu 
lustration board known as “coquille board.” It is especially Th 
interesting to illustrators and persons who do the type 9f ing 
work which is to be reproduced on the printed page. The Th 
medium used to make drawings on coquille board is a black ma 
lithograph pencil which produces an effect that cannot easily sen 
be erased. Therefore it is well, at least for beginners, to lay qJ — you 


out the design with light lines made by a lead pencil. 


Close inspection of the illustration shown on this page will 
reveal countless black dots varying in size and proximity. 
The effect produced, as a whole, is similar to work done in 
charcoal. But, the effect produced by working on coquille 
board with pencil, results in a type of design which can be 
made inexpensively into a “line” engraving. These repro- 
ductions do not give a line effect as the name implies but are 
a particular kind of engraving or “cut” which is usually 
made of zinc because of the comparatively low expense in- 
volved. This technic has become very popular for book 1l- 
lustrations and commercial illustrations. A “negro’’ pencil, 
which is a type of lithograph pencil, was used in making the 
design shown on this page. For the very heaviest dark lines, 
India ink was later added. 


While also it is well for prospective illustrators to use this 
technic as a preparation for their professional careers, it also 
offers many possibilities for art expression when reproduc- | 
tion is not necessarily the aim. @ H 
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breaking into 


COMMERCIA 
ILLUSTRATIO 


article by 


G. ALAN TURNER 


OMMERCIAL illustrators do not do their rough 

sketches on discarded dollar bills, despite press agent 
reports to the contrary. If there are two dozen men and 
women in this field who earn over $50,000 a year, there are 
also fifty thousand who earn less than a moderately suc- 
cessful necktie salesman. It is well to keep this fact in 
mind from the beginning. 


Illustrating is an exacting business. The beautiful draw- 
ings you make in the leisure of your free hours away from 
work or school are more often than not unsalable. Why? 
Because commercial illustration as a business demands far 
more than mere mechanical ability. First of all, you must 
have a thorough practical schooling in what sells, and then 
in how to sell tt. 


Have you personality? If you’re in doubt, better start 
thinking of this. You must sell yourself even before you can 
sell your art. This illustrating business cannot be success- 
fully followed unless you see the buyers in person. Later, 
perhaps—much later—when you are established and have a 
representative, you can work from long distance quarters. 
But not at the beginning or for quite a while afterwards. 
The art director of a magazine, the art editor of a publish- 
ing company—they just don’t seem to buy things by mail. 
They want to see you face to face. Later, as we said, you 
may have established yourself to the point where a Repre- 
sentative will take vou into his stable, and then you can do 
your work at heme, getting commissions through his en- 


HAMILTON WATCH ADVERTISEMENT: by Ray Prohaska 
Light illustration technique. Humor combined with realism. 


Erich Kasten 


Young staff artists at Lester Rossin, associates pick up valuable pointers from 
top flight humorist-illustrator, Dan MacMinigal, working at an art agency or 
with the organization of a representative is a favored breaking-in method. 


deavors. But at the start you will have to blaze your own 
trails. Just what is this “Representative ?” 


THE REPRESENTATIVE 


He is your agent. He will not take you on as a client un- 
til you have either gained a reputation in a special field of 
illustration, or have shown him work of such extraordinary 
caliber that he feels he can sell your work successfully, de- 
spite lack of reputation. The “Rep” works on a commission 
basis. This varies between 10% and 25% on the average. 
He is well known to art editors who prefer to do business 
with him rather than you. (They simply do not want their 
time imposed upon and the Rep is a good way to screen 
out objectionable and unpromising art personnel.) The 
Rep works hard for you when he finaliy agrees to do your 
footwork. He saves you postage, personal calls, sitting 
in reception rooms, and he knows exactly what each mag- 
azine or publisher needs. A good Rep will handle possibly 
five to twenty artists. His stable seldom contains more than 
one winner in any particular style or illustration. No sense 
in competing with himself. Elsewhere in this issue you 
will find a section devoted to the outstanding representatives 
in the country. Contact them only when you are certain 
you have work that is above the usual. Competence is not 
enough. You must be imdizidual. 


BREAKING INTO ILLUSTRATION 


How do you start? The accepted and customary manner 
is by getting a job with an advertising agency, an art 
department of a large store or through free lance cartoon- 
ing to national magazines. This last mentioned is one 
medium which will accept art work directly by mail. The 
reason is obvious; cartoons tell the story independently. 
They are complete in themselves, not leaning upon the 
necessity of knowing in advance what they are to illustrate. 
Cartoonists, however, are not considered story illustrators. 
There are exceptions—Virgil Partch, Richard Taylor, Carl 

(please turn to page 20) 
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ART JOBS TELEVISION 


a giant industry offers skilled personnel unusual opportunities 


Article by F vicky generation in the short history of our country, 

some giant industrial development has taken place 

FREDERICK A. NILES which has offered untold opportunities tor young people 
with ability: the automobile industry, the railroads, motion 

pictures, radio. Each in its time has grown to become a 

Director of Television, Kling Studios, Inc. giant in American business. The period in which we are 
currently living will unquestionably be pointed to as the Age 


oriy. 


In the past three vears, television has developed from ex- 
perimental status to Big Business. We now have 107 sta- 
tions in the country, and if the Federal Communications 
freeze were not in effect, we would have hundreds more. 
The demand is there. It is estimated that if present F.C.C. 
plans for allocation of channels are carried through, we will 
have 3,500 television stations dotting the United States to 
give virtually complete coverage of the country. When these 
figures are transferred into dollars in terms of set sales and 
construction of new stations, it zooms into the billions— 
truly astronomical. 


bo 


Thus, the opportunities in the medium are tremendous 
for any young man or woman with creative talent. This is 
especially true when all branches of the medium are ex- 
amined. The opportunities, e.g. in television advertising, in 
artwork, in entertainment, in set construction, in motion 
pictures, in acting, announcing and all talent phases, present 
a wide vista of opportunities for the future, which unques- 
tionably will absorb thousands and thousands of young 
Americans. At the present time, most of the leaders in tele- | 
vision are young men. 


This appears to be, then, a tremendously rosy picture 
which would lead anyone to say, “I think I'll join this new 
field. Whom do I call? Where do I go? Whom do I see?” 
This is a very real problem, for, to get an art job in TV 
at the present time 1s like trying to get into the movies or 
on the legitimate stage. Thousands are seeking employment 
in the field with a very few—a very lucky few—breaking 
into the inner circles of television. Part of the answer, of 
course, is in the small number of stations on the air. With 
only 107 stations and with television still a step-child of 
other advertising mediums, the financial rewards are com- 
paratively slim and the opportunities few. Suffice to say 1n- 
creasing opportunities will parallel the increasing number 
of future stations. 


I think of a case in point where a man started in a tele- 
vision station in Chicago two years ago as the lowest of the 
low in television ranks—a dolly pusher—and now is General 
Manager of the television station three short years later. 


In addition to this lack of stations creating a shortage of 
jobs, there is now and certainly will be for the future a tre- 
mendous appeal that makes five out of ten graduating 
seniors want to get into television in one form or another, 
creating 15 or 20 people for every opening. 


- 
SHrach makes them better!, 


Television commercials include the above 
three art techniques of animated cartoon, 
puppetry and still-poster. 


(please turn to page 28) 
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PREPARING AND SELLING CARTOONS 


ARTOONING is one field open to amateurs where you 
will have a reasonable opportunity for competing with 
the professional. While it is desirable to live within com- 
muting distance of your market, it is not mandatory, as it 
would be in, for example, magazine illustration. Again, 
while it is better to have an agent represent you, cartoon 
editors will usually see you in person at regular, stated in- 
tervals. Or you may submit by mail. If vou do the latter, the 
following procedure should be followed : 


1. If editor has not seen your work previously (that is to 
say—used it) you must submit at least one finished car- 
toon. Your others should be pencil or rough inks. Make 
these all on typewriter size sheets of paper, one side 
only. Don’t bother with extraneous details, prettifying 
the borders, etc. Print the caption, if any, along the bot- 
tom and have the good sense to leave white space around 
the cartoon, rather than have it bleed off the edges of the 
paper. Print your name and address plainly on the back. 
Do not use color. 


bo 


Always enclose a self-addressed, stamped return en- 
velope. The editor is not responsible for your submitted 
work, so keep a record of what you send, in case it is 
never returned. They usually will be. 


3. Don't bother to enclose a letter of explanation. Editors 
have no time or inclination to go any farther than the 
usual“... . / thought you might be interested in a few 
cartoon ideas I dreamed up while taking a bath this 
morning . 


AVERAGE “TAKE” OF A PROFESSIONAL CARTOONIST 

Don't be deluded when you hear that Peter Arno gets 
$500 tor a single cartoon in “The New Yorker.” Naturally, 
there are a few working cartoonists who earn large amounts. 
Walt Disney may license newspapers and advertising agen- 
cies to recreate his characters for tidy sums, as may Virgil 
Partch, Robert Day and others. They are exceptions. Of the 
thousand top flight cartoonists in the country, the average 
sales for the year are about 25, to major markets. (The 
highest tor last year was Don Tobin, with 93 sales. He was 
followed, according to Pat Fullard in Writer's Digest, by 
Mort Walker (8/7) ... Ted Key (81)... Chon Day (78). 


THE “IN PERSON” LIST 

Art Editors haven't time to see every cartoonist who 
wanders down the hall. They maintain a list of those who 
have sold work to the publication during the past tew 
months, and all others are requested to leave their work at 
the desk. Don’t worry about this. Every cartoon you leave 
will be given the same fair consideration as those of the 
(please turn to page 24) 


A YOUNG ARTIST SELLS TO COLLIERS 


The cartoon shown below was sold to Collier’s recently by Dick Cavalli, former student at the Cartoonists’ & Illustrator’s School. 
He received $60.00. The rough was sent to art director, Guerney Williams along with a dozen others, usual crop for a week's work. 
Following its appearance before an editorial conference it was o.k.'d and returned for finishing. Cavalli then rendered the final 
drawing on a 914”x11” piece of Strathmore 3-ply kid finish, inking-in with a +107 Hunt pen point. 

Payment was made a week after receipt of the finish. Cavalli may expect larger sums as his reputation grows and Ins work be- 


comes more familiar to Collier's readers. 


The value of the cartoon continues, for it may be picked up for reproduction abroad or by a cartoon syndicate. Usually, 
national magazines ask only “first rights’, and return the drawing atter the issue appears im print. 


Ok Poy, yoo Certauly told off! Now, lets see 


Wow we wake out with Hre jedge. 


“Oh boy, you certainly told -him off! Now, let's see 


how we make out with the judge.’ 
COLLIERS 
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ART JOBS TELEVISION 


a giant industry offers skilled personnel unusual opportunities 


Article by 


FREDERICK A. NILES 


Director of Television, Kling Studios, Inc. 


Television commercials include the above 
three art techniques of animated cartoon, 
puppetry and still-poster. 


VERY generation in the short history of our country, 
some giant industrial development has taken place 
which has offered untold opportunities for young people 
with ability: the automobile industry, the railroads, motion 
pictures, radio. Each in its time has grown to become a 
giant in American business. The period in which we are 
currently living will unquestionably be pointed to as the Age 


ot TY. 


In the past three vears, television has developed from ex- 
perimental status to Big Business. We now have 107 sta- 
tions in the country, and if the Federal Communications 
freeze were not in effect, we would have hundreds more. 
The demand is there. It is estimated that if present F.C.C. 
plans for allocation of channels are carried through, we will 
have 3,500 television stations dotting the United States to 
give virtually complete coverage of the country. When these 
figures are transferred into dollars in terms of set sales and 
construction of new stations, 1t zooms into the billions— 
truly astronomical. 


Thus, the opportunities in the medium are tremendous 
for any young man or woman with creative talent. This is 
especially true when all branches of the medium are ex- 
amined. The opportunities, e.g. in television advertising, in 
artwork, in entertainment, in set construction, in motion 
pictures, in acting, announcing and all talent phases, present 
a wide vista of opportunities for the future, which unques- 
tionably will absorb thousands and thousands of young 
Americans. At the present time, most of the leaders in tele- 
vision are young men. 


This appears to be, then, a tremendously rosy picture 
which would lead anyone to say, “I think I'll join this new 
field. Whom do I call? Where do I go? Whom do I see?” 
This is a very real problem, for, to get an art job in TV 
at the present time is like trying to get into the movies or 
on the legitimate stage. Thousands are seeking employment 
in the field with a very few—a very lucky few—breaking 
into the inner circles of television. Part of the answer, of 
course, is in the small number of stations on the air. With 
only 107 stations and with television still a step-child of 
other advertising mediums, the financial rewards are com- 
paratively slim and the opportunities few. Suffice to say in- 
creasing opportunities will parallel the increasing number 
of future stations. 


I think of a case in point where a man started in a tele- 
vision station in Chicago two years ago as the lowest of the 
low in television ranks—a dolly pusher—and now is General 
Manager of the television station three short years later. 


In addition to this lack of stations creating a shortage of 
jobs, there is now and certainly will be for the future a tre- 
mendous appeal that makes five out of ten graduating 
seniors want to get into television in one form or another, 
creating 15 or 20 people for every opening. 


(please turn to page 28) 
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PREPARING AND SELLING CARTOONS 


ARTOONING is one field open to amateurs where you 
will have a reasonable opportunity for competing with 
the professional. While it is desirable to live within com- 
muting distance of your market, it is not mandatory, as it 
would be in, for example, magazine illustration. Again, 
while it is better to have an agent represent you, cartoon 
editors will usually see you in person at regular, stated in- 
tervals. Or you may submit by mail. If you do the latter, the 
following procedure should be followed: 


1. If editor has not seen your work previously (that is to 
say—used it) you must submit at least one finished car- 
toon. Your others should be pencil or rough inks. Make 
these all on typewriter size sheets of paper, one side 
only. Don't bother with extraneous details, prettifying 
the borders, etc. Print the caption, if any, along the bot- 
tom and have the good sense to leave white space around 
the cartoon, rather than have it bleed off the edges of the 
paper. Print your name and address plainly on the back. 
Do not use color. 


bo 


Always enclose a self-addressed, stamped return en- 
velope. The editor is not responsible for your submitted 
work, so keep a record of what you send, in case it is 
never returned. They usually will be. 


3. Don't bother to enclose a letter of explanation. Editors 
have no time or inclination to go any farther than the 
usual“... . 1 thought you might be interested in a few 
cartoon ideas | dreamed up while taking a bath this 
morning 


AVERAGE “TAKE” OF A PROFESSIONAL CARTOONIST 

Don't be deluded when you hear that Peter Arno gets 
$500 for a single cartoon in “The New Yorker.” Naturally, 
there are a few working cartoonists who earn large amounts. 
Walt Disney may license newspapers and advertising agen- 
cies to recreate his characters for tidy sums, as may Virgil 
Partch, Robert Day and others. They are exceptions. Of the 
thousand top flight cartoonists in the country, the average 
sales for the year are about 25, to major markets. (The 
highest for last year was Don Tobin, with 93 sales. He was 
followed, according to Pat Fullard in Writer's Digest, by 
Mort Walker (8/7) ... Ted Key (81)... Chon Day (78). 


THE “IN PERSON” LIST 

Art Editors haven't time to see every cartoonist who 
wanders down the hall. They maintain a list of those who 
have sold work to the publication during the past few 
months, and all others are requested to leave their work at 
the desk. Don’t worry about this. Every cartoon you leave 
will be given the same fair consideration as those of the 
(please turn to page 24) 


A YOUNG ARTIST SELLS TO COLLIERS 


The cartoon shown below was sold to Collier’s recently by Dick Cavalli, former student at the Cartoonists’ & [llustrator’s School. 
He received $60.00. The rough was sent to art director, Guerney Williams along with a dozen others, usual crop tor a week's work. 
Following its appearance before an editorial conference it was o.k.’d and returned for finishing. Cavalli then rendered the final 
drawing on a 914”x11” piece of Strathmore 3-ply kid finish, inking-in with a +107 Hunt pen point. 

Payment was made a week after receipt of the finish. Cavalli may expect larger sums as his reputation grows and lus work be- 


comes more tamiliar to Collier's readers. 


The value of the cartoon continues, for it may be picked up for reproduction abroad or by a cartoon syndicate. Usually, 
national magazines ask only “first rights’, and return the drawing after the issue appears 1n print. 


Oh Doy, yoo Certauuly told lim of! Now, lets see 
we Wake out with Hre 


“Oh boy, you certainly told him off! Now, let's see 


how we make out with the judge.” 
COLLIERS 
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THE ART DIRECTOR 


This is the man who buys art for 


advertising and publication 


by 


Matlack Price 


HE Art Director—that mysterious, all-powerful individual who, 

in the eyes of the neophyte commercial artist is usually imagined 
as a bit of Dracula and Ghengis Khan combined! Newcomers to 
the field approach his office timorously, quite certain he'll take a 
dim view of their work. In many cases this is justified—only the 
best need apply for an assignment. If you arc that diamond in the 
rough, the different artist, then step up, walk in and show your work. 
Remember though, time is money. Be properly prepared and make 
the best impression. Memorize this list of “does” and “don'ts.” 


TEN WAYS TO DIG YOUR OWN GRAVE 


Don’t: Walk in off the street, expecting him to drop his deadline 
schedule and chat with you. 


2. Don’t: have your samples tied with knots that cause you to wres- 
tle with the package while he waits 


3. Don’t: have fifty samples when eight or ten will do as well. 


4. Don't: have a huge portfolio with enormous drawings. If they're 
over handy-size, have photostats made. 


5. Don’t: handle your samples yourself, caressing each one and 
launching an exposition of why you did it. The art director 1s 
a big boy—let him turn them himself. 


6. Don’t: wear a hang-dog look, as if you expect him to kick you 
out the door. Wipe the expressions of desperation and tension 
from your face—they’re signal flags of the amateur. 


7. Don’t: rush away from the office, if (wonder of wonders!) you 
get an assignment. Hang around long enough to receive ex- 
plicit instructions as to medium, dimensions, special effects, etc. 
Carry a notepad and take plenty of detailed notes. 


8. Don’t: feel it is too mercenary to talk about payment, when you 
get a commission to produce art work. Know what youre to 
be paid im advance. Commercial art is business. 


9. Don’t: turn out slipshod sketches or comprehensives of the job. 
The art director must prove his selection of you to the client 
by the rough work you do. It’s too late after the deadline has 
been set, so help the director to “sell” your style by the quality 
of your rough sketches. (Also, remember that the artist is not 
paid for his sketches, even if he must do a dozen. It’s the finished 
work that gets the check.) 


10. Don’t: resent changes made by the art director, the client or the 
editor of the publication. The blue dress may become red, the 
green hat may turn to lemon-yellow. There are plenty of reasons 
why your art work may be cropped or reversed. 


And now, let’s look to the brighter side of the picture. Bear in 
mind, the Art Director is that skilled individual who has been chosen 
by the advertising agency (or the editorial board of a publication) 
to select the most effective art possible for the purpose in mind. 
He does not do the drawing, but he may very well be responsible 
for your drawing becoming entirely different than you had intended. 
Here is what is expected of you: 


TEN WAYS TO MAKE THE RIGHT IMPRESSION 


1. Telephone the Art Director’s office well in advance and ar- 
range for an interviewfl (There are certain open days.) Have the 
common sense to learn the man’s name from the telephone direc- 
tory, Standard Advertising Register (Agency listings) or from 
the secretary. 


N 


When you have an interview, greet the man by name, open 
your portfolio of samples quickly and get down to business. 
Your time limit should be about 15 minutes, unless the director 
indicates he wants to talk more. When the interview is over, 
get up and get out. 


(please turn to page 24) 
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THE ART “REP” 


These are the duties of the man 
who is agent for established art- 
ists 


by 
Barry Stephens 


S an artists’ representative, I have a number of varied duties. 
First, is the maintenance of an effective selling organization, one 
that covers the fields where my artists’ work can be used. Artwork 
cannot really be so/d—the worthwhile representative simply main- 
tains contact with all possible buying sources and suggests certain 
men for the proper work, as well as acquainting the art buyers with 
new paintings or campaigns being done by the representative's 
artists. He can become valuable to the buyer in this way, and na- 
turally this is reflected in more work for the illustrator. 


Another activity of the representative is to get around enough to 
know in advance what art jobs will be coming along and where. This 
gets to be an occult science after a while. I must know in addition 
exactly what each art director likes for his specific publication, and 
this must be passed on to the artist, who will not have as much con- 
tact with the buyers as the representative. Also the representative 
must be alert to any shifts of policy on the part of the art director 
or of the publication so that he can, in turn, inform his artists, so 
that they will not be following the older policies. 


In addition, of course, the representative must be ready to give in- 
formation on any of his artist’s schedules, must say exactly when the 
artists could deliver a painting. The representative must provide 
messenger service for sketches, obtain models for the artist if he 
needs them, deliver the paintings, and service any corrections. For 
the services outlined above he receives a percentage of the gross price 
of each piece of work. He also does all the billing and bookkeeping 
for the work. 


WHY ART DIRECTORS PREFER DEALING WITH THE ‘REP’ 


Art directors and editors like working through representatives 
only when they have confidence in the agent. But if this is well 
founded, such contacts are helpful to the art buyers. For one thing, 
the representative is likely to see a painting in the same light as the 
buyer—that it is a commercial commodity (however nice!), and that 
it is Only one part of a whole—the whole being other pieces of art 
or copy, engravings that must be made, publication dates to be met. 
The average artist may be rather thoughtless in these matters. Sec- 
ondly, the representative talks to the buyers at much greater length 
on the overall pattern of the magazine (or the advertising cam- 
paign). He knows more about what went before and what is to come 
after, than the artist doing the individual painting. The representative 
also is a reservoir of information about his other artists, so that 
if a rush job comes through, the busy art director can call him in 
and get quick, factual information about an artist’s type of work, 
whether the particular job is one suitable to the artist and when he 
can deliver it. The average representative will have enough artists 
so that one or the other can always be made available to the art 
director under the stress of time. In short, the representative can 
act as a commando lieutenant to the art director, and therein lies one 
ot his greatest values. 


My advice to young artists varies, according to their experience, 
attitudes and character. I have refused to represent men who have 
had years of experience in the fringe of illustration and who are 
good basic artists. I have taken on, and created a demand for a 
young artist hardly out of art school. However, in general: 


(1) Avoid copying any other artist’s technique or mannerisms. 
He was first with it. You will always be the second-rater. 


(please turn to page 28) 
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what the artist must know about ENGRAVING 


the transition between finished art and reproduction requires intelligent planning 


CHARLES L. SMITH 


to ascertain the prospects of the advertising student, the leading 
comment was the need for “more training in techniques of art repro- 
duction.” True, they may be good designers, masters of all the media 
—but the sketch-to-printed-product step is a complete mystery to 
them. Typography, engraving, printing, etc., are tools of the graphic 
artist in the same sense as brushes, pens, or pencils. 


* a recent survey supervised by a large Chicago advertising agency 


Space will permit no more than a very general discussion of En- 
graving here. The serious student will avail himself of every op- 
portunity to learn more about and thus have a more basic apprecia- 
tion for this “tool’’ of the graphic artist. 


Engraving, more properly termed photo-engraving, is the method 
of converting art work into metal plates which are used in repro- 
ducing that art work by the letterpress process. Letterpress is print- 
ing from a raised surface, as opposed to gravure (printing from a 
recessed surface) and /ithography (printing ink-receptive 
images on a flat surface). 


LINE ENGRAVING 


Line engravings are used in reproducing art consisting of lines, 
stipples, dots, cross hatching, etc., when there is an absolute trans- 
ition from black to white. There can be no continuous tones in a 
line engraving. Broadly, the line engraving process may be com- 
pared to the process of making an ordinary snapshot. In both 
processes, transparent negatives are obtained photographically. The 
snapshot negative is printed on sensitized paper, the engraving 
negative (mounted on glass) is printed on a sensitized metal plate. 
This metal plate is sensitized with gelatin which hardens when ex- 
posed to light—thus, when the engraving negative is printed on 
the metal, the printing surfaces are hardened by the light rays 
which pass through the transparent areas of the negative. After 
the soft, non-printing gelatinous surfaces are washed off the plate, 
it is etched with acid. The non-protected areas are etched away, 
leaving the printing surface, protected by the hardened gelatin, in 
relief. After inking this plate with a roller, a proof or printed 
facsimile may be obtained. The plate is then mounted on a wood 
block so that its height will correspond to that of type, and may 
therefore be used with type. 


The best copy for line engraving is made by using black India 
ink on white board. However, pen and ink, brush and ink, scratch- 
board, drybrush, crayon, spatter work, special shading papers 
(Coquille board, Craftint, etc), mechanical shading papers (Ben 
Day, Zippatone, etc.), and “type proofs” are techniques suitable for 
reproduction by line engraving. Since zinc is the metal commonly 
used in their manufacture, line engravings are often referred to as 
“zines.” 


HALFTONE ENGRAVINGS 


Halitone engravings are used in reproducing art of continuous 
tones, as found in photographs and wash drawings. In _ halftone 
engraving, these continuous tone values are photographed through 
a halftone screen (a cross-ruled sheet of glass) which is placed 
between the negative and the camera lens. The screen is not in 
contact with the negative, thereby permitting the reflected light 
from the original art to spread through the tiny squares of the 
screen. The screen breaks the tones into a graduated series of 
dots on the negative, the size of the dot depending on the light or 
dark tone values of the original art. This negative is printed on a 


sensitized metal plate, the plate washed and etched, in much the 
same manner as line engraving. Thus the tone values of the art 
copy are converted into minute printing surfaces on the halftone 
engraving. This engraving is also mounted on a wood block to 
facilitate its use with other cuts and type matter. A halftone screen 
may be as coarse as 50 lines to the inch or as fine as 200 lines to 
the inch. The most common screens are 65, 85, 100, 120, and 133. 
Within this range, a screen is selected which will produce the 
best results on the paper to be used in the printing. For instance, 
65-line screen is best for newsprint, 133-line screen for coated 
stock. Halftone plates are usually made of copper, although zinc 
may be used for very coarse halftones and short press runs. 


STYLES OF ENGRAVING 


The most common styles of halftone engravings are square- 
finished, round, and oval. Other styles which, although more ex- 
pensive due to varying amounts of hand work, lend themselves to 
interesting effects are the silhouette (backgrounds are completely 
dropped out), vignette (edges are gradually taded out), and high- 
light (the halftone dots are eliminated from the highlights). 

Line and halftone negatives may be combined on the same plate. 
Skillful handling is necessary when the two negatives are “stripped 
into position on one plate. The result is called a “combination plate.” 


COLOR PLATES 


Multicolor work is printed by means of color plates. A separate 
engraving must be made for each color. These plates, ranging trom 
the simple 2-color line engravings to the 4-color halftone process, 
are made in much the same manner as previously described. Color 
plates may be made from black and white drawings, or drawings 
in full color. In a true sense, color plates are not really color plates 
at all. By the use of filters. (as in the 4-color halttene process), 
the engraver shoots a “black” plate of the yellow in the original 
another of the red, one of the blue, and one of the black. The 
resulting plates are printed successively, superimposing one color 
over the other. Thus, the tones and colors of the original are accur- 
ately reproduced. 


SIZE OF COPY 


Size is one of the first considerations in the preparation of art 
work for engraving. Drawings for reproduction are usually made 
in a larger scale than that of the finished engraving. There is no 
set standard as to this enlargement, but usually draw:ngs made one- 
half again or twice the size of the finished engraving are sufficiently 
large to insure accurate detail and artistic freedom. Reproduction 
from actual size drawings are often coarse and ragged. On the 
other hand, too great a reduction results in broken lines and muddy 


tones. 
( please turn to page 28) 
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DIRECT-MAIL SELLING ART 


Brochures, leaflets, and illustrative art for a major facet of advertising 


by 


BUDD HEMMICK 


f) [RECT mail is a term used to designate advertising or promotion ma- 
terial that is sent through the mail; directly from the advertiser to the 


recipient. 


Other forms of advertising use the medium of the newspaper, mag- 
azine, billboard, etc., to carry their message to the reader. 


To a large degree the effectiveness of a direct mail piece is dependent 
on its conception and design. It is primarily a field for the layout artist who 
has a flair for eye-catching, clean-cut design and typography. 


The idea must be projected visually within a matter of seconds, and 
be provocative enough to invite the reader to move on to the next page. If 
the piece is complicated and the idea 1s obscure, it will land in the waste 
basket along with other unsuccessful efforts. 


Because the direct mail piece must be quick to speak, designers use 
symbols and other visual and decorative devices to carry the idea. These are 
generally stvlized drawings or photographs used as symbols or in abstract 
arrangements that interpret on sight. 


; Mr. Hemmick photographed in his Man used pictures in symbolic form before he had an alphabet, and 
New York studio is an accomplished his mind can still comprehend them at a speed far exceeding his ability to 
designer with a background that in- read. 


cludes advertising agency and publi- 
7 cation art direction as well as direct 
oo mail and package design. 


I stress this “speed of expression” factor in direct mail, because, as you 
know, most things that arrive in the mail and have the look of advertising 
matter are thrown away unread or uropened, unless they stop vou within 
a matter of seconds. 


The artist who enters the field of 
direct mail design must be original in 
his thinking, and approach each assign- 
ment with a fresh viewpoint. The stu- 
Ta om dent who finds it difficult to create, is 

patil better off in some other branch of art. 
aA ae Beginners in this field usually start 
rN with a job as a “bull-pen” man or as- 
sistant in a studio or organization that 
specializes in the creation of direct mail 
material. The opportunity to work with 
professional layout men is worth much 
more than any student realizes at the 
time. A professional technique can be 
acquired by observation and practice, 
if the innate creative ability is present. 
Most assignments are received by stu- 
dios directly from the advertising de- 
partments of the industries themselves. 
Advertising agencies are primarily 
concerned with national advertising in 


Three covers for FEATURE that combine, in an abstract pattern, 
photography and type with a flat second color. They demonstrate 
the use of graphic symbols with the third dimensional depth of 
photography. 
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magazines, newspapers, and the crea- 
tion of radio and television material. 
They do give out some direct mail 
work, but usually after the piece has 
been designed by one of their art direc- 
tors, and it is ready for finished art 
work. 


Organizations that specialize in di- 
rect mail, work closely with advertising 
managers. In some cases they write the 
copy for the pieces as well as design 
them, do the finished drawings, set the 
type, make the mechanicals for the en- 
graver, and handle the printing. A be- 
ginner in this tvpe of firm acquires a 
well rounded knowledge of the entire 
production. 


Layouts are usually made on tissue 
and if they are sharp and clean, may be 
shown in this form to the client. How- 
ever, layouts that are to be handled a 
great deal by clients, printers, engrav- 
ers, etc., are more substantial if ren- 
dered in semi-comprehensive form on 
one ply Strathmore with the flat colors 
put in with colored papers, the display 
lines (of copy, headings, ete.) set in 
tvpe or lettered in with india ink or 
colored pencil, and the text ruled by 
ruling pen. 


I prefer to submit my own designs 
on lavout tissue, as comprehensives 
have a tendency to look overworked 
and stiff, and sometimes vary in pro- 
portions and value from the original 
rough or semi-comp. If I have time to 
make my own comprehensive I can re- 
tain the same look, but usually the 
labor of comps is carried out by assist- 
ants. It is important for anyone enter- 
ing the layout field to have a good 
knowledge of tvpe faces, and to be able 
to identify them, as well as letter them 
in a crisp, clean manner. In the begin- 
ning, lettering comps is the main activ- 
ity of the assistant. 


As to the financial rewards; the be- 
ginner may have to start as a paste-up 
boy and run a few errands at a mini- 
mum salary until he is qualified to sit 
behind a drawing board and do some 
salable work. His starting salary then 
will probably be around $50 a week. If 
he is adept and learns fast he will soon 
be earning $75 to $100. After this, he 
will have to compete with other pro- 
fessionals in the bull-pen and his in- 
come will depend solely upon his abil- 
ity and initiative. He may within a 
matter of vears become an_ upper 
bracket producer with a five figure in- 
come, or he may stay in the bull-pen 
for forty years. In this, the commercial 
art field is the same as any other busi- 
ness or profession. ©@ 


Design used in a minimum area; two sales 
promotion blotters in two colors. The daisy 
is a photogram created by placing the ob- 
ject on enlarging paper, and exposing to 
incandescent light in the darkroom. 
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Step by step production of a two-fold broadside in two colors. (A) Cover in finished 
printed form. (B) Broadside open, as it was printed, engravings and type in position. 
(C) Mechanical assembly of all elements for engraver. (Courtesy of The Jefferson 


Company, N. Y.) 
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Small booklet, using primer type 
style combined with cartoon draw- 
ings, made by drawing in soft oof 
pencil on bond weight layout 
(Finished drawings by ; 
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FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
and costume 


dora devries e edith head e bonnie cashin 


design 


DORA de VRIES 


three top artists offer advice on breaking into their specialized fields. 


ASHION illustration consists of exaggerated truth. 

Even though you sketch a tired model whose gown 
is clothes-pinned to conform with her body configuration, 
you must make it appear to fit perfectly, the model seem- 
ing to sparkle with freshness and life. Statuesque poses 
are no longer in vogue among fashion artists; today, the 
emphasis is on suggested movement. (Tomorrow the wheel 
may swing back to the other extreme, but fashion sketching 
for advertising layouts is now rendered with freehand ease 
and informality, even in relatively formalized subject 
matter.) Art directors argue that movement emphasizes 
the lines of the dress and subjugates the model to second- 
ary importance. Here are tips on media, methods and art 
materials, offered by three leaders in the field of fashion 
illustration and fashion design. 


Complete Spring and Summer Collections 
of Mens. Womens and Children’s 


Apparel and Accessories: 


crdet 
and heady- to-weat 


Including’ Women’s ready-to-wear tweed 


and summer coats from 27.50 to 55.00... 


Children’s. 22.50 and 25.00...Waomen’s 


jodhpurs from 8.95 to 62.50 umports ... 


Children’s from 7.95 te 32.50 imports ... 


Women’s jodhpur boots from 15.50 
to 26.00. Our exclusive children’s 
bench-made jodhpur boots at 16.50. And 


such specialties as our own mother- 


and-daughter ratcatcher shirts, breeches, 
boots, crops, ties, gloves, caps, hats. 


RIDING SHOP. SIXTH FLOOR 


Fashion sketch by Dora de Vries, 
for Saks Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 
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DORA de VRIES: (instructor at Art Students League of N. Y., and Parsons School 
of Design, whose work appears in: ‘New Yorker,’ ‘‘Town & Country,’’ and for 
many national advertising accounts.) 

“There’s only one way to break into the fashion field. 
That’s by showing your work around to every art director, 
buyer and agency who will look. Once you've gotten that 
all-important first assignment, bear in mind that all fash- 
ion art is consciously exaggerated. If a highnote of the 
style is long sleeves, make them really long; if the gown is 
offt-the-shoulder, draw your model with a very long neck 
and drop the dress to a point just above the raised-eye- 
brow level. Dramatize merchandise; leave no doubt about 
its qualities. A photographer couldn't get away with nearly 
as much without being called a liar. Artistic license per- 
mits you much freedom, just as long as you keep your 
sketching free and suggestive rather than detailed. 


“Fashion artists who can draw more than just clothing 
have a bigger market and are more in demand than the 
monotonously repetitive hack who draws everything in 
one-two-three, formalized pattern. Tight art should be 
avoided for fashion sketching.” 


BONNIE CASHIN: (Chouinard Art Institute graduate and recent winner of the 
annual Nieman-Marcus Fashion Award.) 

“A successful career in the field of costume design is 
built primarily on a solid knowledge of design principles 
and facility in drawing. No amount of native talent or 
imagination can substitute for serious training in the basic 
fundamentals of art, as taught at the better schools.” 


Miss Cashin, petite, black-haired and blue-eyed, has 
always been considered an individualist and member of 
the avant-garde. Early training after school was as de- 
signer for a Los Angeles ballet company and_ backstage 
with the costume department of the Roxy Theater in 
New York. This led to an association with Adler & Adler 
(for whom she is still an important designer) and then 
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back to California to do film designing for 20th Century- 
Fox. (Among her assignments: “ Laura,” “Anna & The 
King of Siam,” “Snake Pit.) 

Bonnie Cashin is a painstaking researcher. Long hours 
of her working day are devoted to library files, history 
books, museums, where she seeks bits of inspiration to be 
alchemized into practical, unique fashions. Her sugges- 
tions to artists in the field: keep it fresh, mobile, full of 
dramatic color, and, above all, practical. 


EDITH HEAD: (Chouinard graduate and chief designer for Paramount Studios.) 


Native Californian, Edith Head, was appointed executive 
designer at Paramount in 1938, the first woman to hold 
any such job in the motion picture industry. 

Miss Head is one of Hollywood's favorite designers, and 
stars Hedy Lamarr, Marlene Dietrich, Joan Fontaine, Liza- 
beth Scott and Ginger Rogers are among her clientele. Win- 
ner of the 1949 Academy Award (tor her period costumes 
films: “Samson & Delilah,” “Sunset Boulevard” and “All 
About Eve.” Her advice to designers: “Stay away from 
Hollywood if you’re planning to grab the big money you 
think 1s available. It’s a vastly overcrowded business at the 
moment. If you are willing to start down at the level of 
studio sketch artist, you'll develop by a hard but reward- 
ing route. 

“Studio designing is steady work only if you're under 
contract. Basic requirement for such a job: thorough abil- 
ity in rendering. The ‘glamorized’ sketch won't do at all— 
detail and individuality are most important. Your sketches 
will be seen by the cameraman, producer and director, 
whose prosaic viewpoint is notoriously lacking in apprecia- 
tion of ‘art for art’s sake.’ 

“The costume must fit the period of the story and the 
limitations of the individual who will wear it. You must 
also be constantly aware of how the fabrics will photograph 
in either black and white or full color.” ©@ 


Fashion sketches by Bonnie Cashin, for Adler & Adler, Inc. 
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Edith Head, Chouinard Institute graduate and now one 
of Hollywood’s top costume designers, created the pic- 
tured Minoan Court costume for “Samson & Delilah.”’ 
The artist noted materials were to be gold lame with 
pear-shaped and cabochon rubies set in antque gold. 
Below: Hedy Lamarr, as she appeared in the gown in the 
motion picture. 
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BOOK JACKET DESIGNING 


illustrations by Joe Karov of the Art Career School 


Book jackets sell books. Often, they are the difference 
between a sale and a miss. If a book has gained a 
reputation the status of the jacket may be of lesser impor- 
tance, but for the large mass of titles that reach the market, 
an eye-arresting jacket makes cash register music. 

Three basic elements make the good jacket design. (1) 
Judicious use of color. (2) Subject appeal. (3) A design 
that stands out above other books on display. 

It is not only the customer who is sold by the jacket; 
the bookseller often buys titles because he too likes the 
cover piece. Since most titles are sold in mass lots to book 
store proprietors by personal solicitation of a salesman, it 
is the cover that is of primary importance. Most of the 
time this salesman doesn’t have the actual book, which is 
probably not vet printed. He carries a dummy edition with 
only the jacket design completed. The interior portion may 
not be printed for many months to come; publishers quite 
often determine length of initial press run by advance 
orders. 

Jacket designing is a good business. You may not receive 
a great deal for each one—sometimes no more than $25.00 


for a low budget book—but a good artist will be given many 
titles in a relatively short time. Publishers have their per- 
sonal favorites. And as your reputation grows, so will your 
annual income. 

Juvenile books and trade books (how-to-do-it) are a 
large and worthwhile market for you. They pay middle- 
bracket fees, usually ranging between $100 and $500 for 
the jacket and some interior work. Well established de- 
signers often work on a royalty basis—so much for each 
book printed or sold. On a big press run this is much to 
be preferred. If a book becomes a best seller, the royalty 
designer may earn a thousand dollars or more. 


ARE YOU A NEWCOMER? 

You will need to know what to do after you have inter- 
ested a publisher in giving you a commission. Here is your 
procedure. 

ROUGH SKETCHES: Newcomers should submit 
several roughs, indicating color areas with color, tvpe areas 
with free hand lettering or ruled lines for minor portions. 
Do these on pliable paper stock so that the publisher can 
wrap your rough around a dummy book to judge how it 
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ETERNITY — 


A NOVEL * James Jones 
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of Background Color to 
around Edges of Hard Jochet. 


book jacket DESIGN: 


by Joe Karow 


A SKA book jacket whose major problem was to suggest the Pre-Pearl Harbor army with its laxity and unpreparedness. Symbols chosen by the artist 
to convey this atmosphere were the bugle and two loafing soldiers. Karov was limited to three colors and one halftone. Bugle and background were 
made half-larger than actual size then photostated, and remainder of layout was full size. One overlay sheet indicated the color separation area for bene- 
fit of engraver. Joe Karov, now instructor at the Art Career School in N.Y.C. started his book jacket career by knocking on doors and lugging a full 


sample kit. His style was individual, so he made progress. 
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looks. Work on paper that is sensibly larger than the actual 
area designed. The publisher can trim it. Work in actual 
size. 

To the publisher (and author) it 1s imperative that your 
lettering on the front of the jacket always be designed to 
stress the importance of the title and the name of the 
author—particularly if the latter’s name is well, known and 
will help sell books. Make your illustration bold, but not 
dominant over the title. Consider the lettering to be just 
as important as the art. 

Use restraint in attempting the bizarre with lettering. 
It may be very well to create a fine arts approach, to print 
the lettering sideways or upside down, but—take it easy. 
Remember above all else that this title must be readable 
when it is displayed. Few customers will bother to stand 
on their heads to see what the name of a book is. 


Another point; find out how your work is to be repro- 
duced—on what stock, by what printing method. Certain 
limitations are imposed by these factors. If the jacket 
budget will not allow for more than one or two colors, 
there’s little sense in doing a four color presentation. As 
the cover designer you will usually be permitted to select 
the stock or fabric. Talk this over with the publisher. Stock 
manufacturers will supply vou with swatch books on re- 
quest, or most probably, the publisher will have several of 
these on hand for vour use. 


THE PROCEDURE 


The publisher may give you a layout sheet of his pro- 
posed book jacket dimensions. This will be the exact size 
of the entire jacket plus a fraction more for bleed purposes. 
(Bleed: 'g to % inch additional area which will be sliced 
off by the trimming knife and will give the effect of the 
illustrated matter extending beyond the actual printed 
limits.) Always balance your design to allow for bleed. 
Never have the title or important subject matter too close 
to the edge. 


THE END PAPERS 


If you are to do the inside art to the book, you will next 
concern yourself with the end papers, which are located 
just inside the cover, front and back. These are the first 
glimpse the browser has of the interior of the book he 
contemplates buying. You've already socked him over the 
head with a “flash” illustration on the jacket ; he’s indicated 
his willingness to see more, so tone down your boldness 
on these end leaves Use one color and a tinted paper. 
Keep your subject matter generalized—you're not yet ac- 
tually telling the specific details of the story—yjust setting 
the scene. For example, a good end paper theme for a 
novel about Jean LaFitte, the pirate, would be a stylized 
map of New Orleans, drawn in the wood cut manner that 
suggests the early Nineteenth Century 

The binding of the book intrudes right down the center 
of your overall end paper design, so keep important ele- 
ments away from the center. The right hand portion of 
vour illustration will appear in the back of the book. Or 
you may prefer to make two separate designs, or as a sec- 
ond alternative, simply make a repeat pattern design for 
hoth portions of the end leaves. 


INTERIOR ILLUSTRATIONS 


The final element of book design art concerns itself with 
the spot cuts or inside illustrations for the story, which may 


(please turn to page 20) 


BOOK ILLUSTRATING TIPS 


by 


DEAN CORNWELL 


< 


The illustrator should travel as much as his means permit, making 
sketches and color notes for future work. Here, Cornwell sketches 
outside the walls of Jerusalem. 


FF books today feature the work of “name” illustra- 
tors, and for a very obvious reason. The cost of proc- 
ess plates to reproduce original paintings in full color, 
is almost prohibitive for most publishers to consider— 
they must first pay a famous artist to render a specific 
painting to suit their needs. Those book jackets and in- 
terior illustrations that are the work of name artists are 
often arranged by using previously completed works (for 
which the artist receives a relatively small royalty). This is 
not too satisfactory, for the work fits the story only in the 
most generalized manner, usually by a stretch of coin- 
cidence. I’d say that the largest part of book illustration in 
color is done by lesser-known artists, whose fees will be 
small enough to allow the publisher to lavish several thou- 
sand dollars on the color plates. This is not to say the work 
is inferior; it is simply a question of having to pay proper- 
ly for the many years that have gone into the background 
of the name artist. 


I was approached by a rather well-established book 
company recently and asked if I would accept the commis- 
sion to illustrate an entire book. The price was not over 
$2,000—it most likely would have come to somewhat less. 
I turned it down, not because I dislike money, but simply 
because serious book illustration consumes much time and 
preparation, and, spreading my time over what would have 
been required, would have earned me very little indeed, 
in view of the size of the undertaking. Of course, you and 
I have both seen books illustrated by current “long-haired” 
name painters. On examination, though, the art work 
proves to consist of hasty drybrush marks, some color 
splattered here and there, and a prominent signature in 


the corner. This kind of art isn’t worth the cost of the pig- 
(please turn to page 21) 
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breaking into COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATION: 


(continued from page 9) 


Roese, Peter Arno—but we're not concerned with excep- 
tions (most of whom work through Reps anyhow.) So, 
get yourself established with an art agency or advertising 
concern. You will need the technical experience. Do you 
know how your work will be reproduced? Do you know 
about halftones, routings, overlays, ben day, format? The 
agency is your practical school for learning. 


WHO PAYS WHAT? 


If you are a beginner and your work has come to the 
attention of a magazine or publisher (or you have been 
intelligent enough to promote yourself some free lance 
work) you will probably wonder just how much you will 
receive in payment. You wll not be paid according to the 
size of reproduction. You may not even receive more for 
color work than for black and white. The fact is you will 
be paid according to your standing and reputation. A new- 
comer may get $75.00 for an illustration while a veteran re- 
ceives $1,000 or more for the same job. There is no scale. 
Don’t be afraid to admit you don’t know how much you 
should receive if the question is put to you by the art 
director. Honesty is recommended. They'll know you are 
a beginner anyway. Art editors and agency directors are 
usually quite fair. They know they must play fair, for some 
day you may very well be more experienced and will re- 
member. Talent in the illustration field is not so common- 
place that gifted artists need be abused. Don’t worry too 
much if you receive less than you think you should. You 
are gaining experience. And it 1s the use to which your 
art is put that determines the rate of payment. A direct 
mail piece does not pay nearly so much as does a job for 
a national billboard or ad. 


On the average, the smaller national magazines will pay 
$15.00 to perhaps a hundred dollars for story illustrations 
in black and white. (Smaller magazines are those whose 
circulation is in the thousands rather than the millions. ) 
The “big” magazines pay $400 to several thousand for their 
art work. They work almost exclusively through your Rep- 
resentative, however, for the reasons mentioned earlier. 
Better start out by selling your work to smaller publishers 
until you have made a reasonable impression on the market. 


ase 


MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATION: by Gilbert Bundy 
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THIS MATTER OF TAX 


Better not forget that Uncle Sugar wants his cut of your 
income for illustrating. You may be paying your agent 
10% to 25% ; don’t overlook the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment wants that much or more too. So keep a_ book 
account of sales and expenses. Commercial art is just 
as much a business as any other. And—most important— 
do your drawing with the best materials and on the better 
quality working media. Your reputation is based on how 
your work looks when it is printed, so don’t lose out on 
quality simply to save a few cents. Which means that you 
had better be sure you are going to sell before you put 
it down in its final stage. 


THE DEADLINE 


You must work on schedule. If your illustration is a day 
late in arriving at the engraver, it may mean several thou- 
sand dollars to a big magazine. You can be sure they'll 
cut you off their family tree like a rotten banana if you abuse 
the deadline schedule. Find out what it is and have your 
work ready before that time—delivered. Always ship (if 
you can't personally bring it in) by the fastest insured 
means. Railway express, air parcel post, personal mes- 
senger. At the least, by first class mail. Get a receipt. Pro- 
tect yourself. If it’s late you won't be paid; if it’s lost you 
may as well get back the insured value. ©@ 


book jacket DESIGNING: 
(continued from page 19) 
be simple pen and ink sketches or more elaborate color 
renderings. These should be handled as independent jobs, 
faithful to the theme and subject matter of the book, usually 


being specific and illustrating portions of the text. To do 
these properly, the artist must read the book. 


PAYMENT FOR BOOK JACKETS 


Book publishers have no set rate scale either. Here too 
it depends on the budget allocated by the publisher for art 
work. If the book has a small printing of only a few thou- 
sand, the cost of engravings will eat a big chunk out of 
what is left for the artist. You may get $150 for a series 
of interior illustrations and only $25 for the book jacket. 
A medium run book (in the juvenile or trade field) may 
earn you up to $500 for the art work. <A best seller (above 
40,000 books printed) could net you a thousand dollars, 
maybe more. Special editions, deluxe printings or similar 


projects may bring in a truly sizeable sum. But, on the_ 


average, a book jacket offers around $50 to $100, with in- 
terior art work bringing you up to $400. 

\Well-established book illustrators often work on a straight 
rovalty basis. Thus, as the book sales increase, so do their 
earnings. 

Book illustration is thus divided into three segments; 
jacket, end leaves and interior art. You may be commis- 
sioned to do just the jacket, or perhaps, all three. It 1s 
more usual for one artist to do it all, unless the content 
matter is pictorial to begin with. Book jacket designing 1s 
a good field for the commercial illustrator; it is closely 
related to other lucrative fields, such as record albums, na- 
tional posters and magazine illustrating. @ 
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book illustrating TIPS: 

(continued from page 19) 
ment, and it is obvious that they are receiving a thousand 
dollars or so for the use of their signature. 


Rockwell Kent is the best book illustrator I know. He 
works in black & white and monocolors, and usually writes 
his own text for the same books. Thus, he receives a sum 
as author as well, making it worth his while. Then too, 
Kent's art work finds a ready market in the form of prints 
from these same plates. It would seem, therefore, that it 
is the re-use of the book plates that will make book illustra- 
tion worth the name artist's while. 


I recently did a series of book illustrations in full color 
for the deluxe edition of Llovd C. Douglas’ “The Robe.” 
I was commissioned by R.K.O. Pictures to do these. It 
seems they bought the film rights to the well-known best 
seller and used the illustrations as advance “class” pub- 
licity for the motion picture, which was never made. (LIFE 
Magazine reproduced these as a special feature, the read- 
er may recall.) I doubt if this work would have been pos- 
sible in the book had it not been subsidized by the motion 
picture company. 


When I undertake a book assignment, here's my work- 


ing method: 


1, RESEARCH: / go to the place. Whatever the story 
calls for, I try to authenticate by sketching on the actual 
spot or one very similar. Almost all the money I’ve earned 
in my professional career has gone back into travel. It may 
be just across the street, or to Jerusalem, but I go. (Your 
budget may not permit this—mine does.) I take along a 
camera, sketch book and water colors. | may merely tint 
my pencil notes after I return to the hotel or camp, but I 
like to use color right away so I don’t forget things. 


For thirty years I’ve singled out unusual, crooked and 
twisted trees. They make fine backgrounds. I keep an eye 
cocked for odd rock formations, ramshackle houses and so 
on. It’s also a good idea, when you're passing through 
various parts of the country, to make pencil notes as to 
how—say, Florida differs from Kentucky. Are the build- 
ings structurally different? Are the barns painted in vari- 
ous colors? Remember—the story you're illustrating for a 
book or magazine may be set in a particular locale, and 
you'd better make sure you don't pull a boner, or the read- 
ers will be on your neck before the book is dry! 


2. THIS QUESTION OF LOGIC: You've got to be 
careful of what you draw. Take a theoretical example. 
Let’s say the story calls for the hero to be washed ashore 
on a desert island after a shipwreck. Well now, would 
a box of carpenter tools have been likely to float con- 
veniently along with him? If not, you’d better not have 
the hero build a house with neatly sawed logs or with 
joined furniture. Keep it logical all the time. Boners can 
ruin the book for the reader; they can wipe out the care- 
fully contrived atmosphere the author has painstakingly 
created. 


THE HUMAN-ETTE 


latest lifelike mannequin for artists 


FIELD TESTED BY DESIGN: \o detrimental effects after being submerged 
in water for one hour, sitting in freezer overnight or baking in oven 
at 150°. 


OF icon recently, the average artist has had to either hire profes- 
sional models at rates upwards of $2.00 an hour or content him- 
self with drawing from stilted, stylized wooden mannequins. The 
former procedure tends to eat up profits at an alarming rate, and 
the latter somehow has never met with enthusiastic response. A short 
while ago a new concept in miniature models came on the market. 
Called the H/uman-ctte, this versatile figure stands about 16” high 
and is an innovation in the art materials field. DESIGN subjected a 
Human-ette to field tests and found it worthy of high recommendation. 


HUMAN-ETTE SEEMS ALIVE 


The rubberized plastic looks, feels and bends like human flesh. It is 
washable, extremely durable, can be dropped without any harmtul 
effect, and performs under all normal working conditions. Tempera- 
tures under which the average artist will work have no noticeable 
effect on its flexibility. 

The manufacturer has fashioned the mannequin in male and fe- 
male representations, and a handy bracket holds the figure in up- 
right position. 

The use of the Human-ette is simple. The artist can shape and 
mold the anatomical stance of the model to simulate every position 
of which the living model is capable. The construction has no visible 
joints; the secret of its flexibility is a complex “bone structure” con- 
cealed beneath the outer skin, consisting of 80 yards of flexible wire. 

Anatomically, the mannequin is correct in all aspects, showing 
bone structure, muscles and ideal proportions. The figure is portable, 
weighing only 2% pounds. 

The original model was created by sculptor Jean Delasser for 
Master Artists Materials, Inc. 131 W. 14th St., N. Y. C., and 1s 
available at most well-stocked art dealers. It sells for $17.50. 


DESIGN recommends the Human-ette to fine and commercial 
artists because of its reasonable price, durability, versatility and 
correct construction. ©@ 
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DIRECTORY 


RECOMMENDED ART SCHOOLS 


“~ 


data on sources of fine and commercial art training, irrespective of size. 


Specialties: design; fine art as applied to commercial 
ART CAREER SCHOOL: use; illustration;tall phases of advertising and com- 
mercial art. Faculty: includes Stefano Cusumano (Design, Media & drawing); Law- 
rence J. Austin (anatomy & comm. illus.); Frederick Baker (head & figure draw- 
ing); Elinore Blaisdell (book illus.); J. Dunzan Duncalfe (transparent water color 
& wash); Clifford Johnson (comm. ‘design); ‘Charles Peterson (lettering & layout). 
Tuition: $2 examin. fee for aptitude test; fees are moderate. Free placement 
service. G.!. approved. Summer Session: che June thru Aug. Director: Alberta T. 
Ellison. Address: Suite 2401, 175 Fifth Avei, N. Y., N. Y. 


_ Specialjies: fine arts, commercial art, costume 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO: & a One of America’s largest training 
grounds for teachers and professionals. Excellent library and collections. For full 
information concerning fees, available courses, credits and accommodations con- 
tact: Lloyd C. Cowan, Registrar. Address: Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


’ Specialties: fine and commercial art. Fac- 
ART STUDENT'S LEAGUE OF N. Y.: +: too lengthy to list; all are well 
known and practising artists. School is centrally located on 57th St. (heart of the 
art district) and has tremendous library facilities. Fees are relatively moderate, 
but it is recommended that applicants secure living accommodations in Manhattan 
well in advance, if non-residents. This schcol is first choice for young artists and 
erstwhile professionals who want the advantages of the country’s top faculty in 
modern art, portraiture and commercial methods. G. |. Approved. Maintains 
a ee in Woodstock, N. Y. President: Stewart Klonis, 215 W. 57th St., 


_ Specialties: adult education courses; hand- 
CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF ART: crafts. and fine arts. College credits. Com- 
bines art training with recreational facilities. Faculty: Revington Arthur (paint- 
ing & drawing); Florence Dempsey (handicrafts); Harriet L. Jenny (weaving); 
Margaret L. Anderson (young people’s art classes); Horace Burr, Jr. (puppetry); 
Harold Wagner (creative photography). Tuition: $5.00 per wk., except for jewelry 
courses, which are 60 hrs. for $30.00. Living accommodations arranged. Near 
popular summer resort, symphony orch., swimming, tennis, golf, etc. Director: 
Revington Arthur. Address: Chatauqua, N. Y 


Specialties: commercial art, fashions, display, 
CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE: cartooning, advertising art. Faculty: fifty spe- 
cialists, among who are: Marjorie Best (costume); Bert Brown (motion picture 
sets); Dale Clark (indust. design); Marc Davis (animation); Harry Diamond (advt. 
design); Harper Goff (motion picture arts)‘ Don Graham (Life); T. Hee (cartoon- 
ing); Harry Jacobs (lettering); Frederick Kopp (advertising art); James Normile 
(fine art & history); Wilson Smith (illust.:; George Townsend (interior design). 
Tuition: $360.00 per year, or $190 per semester. Also night and Saturday classes. 
G.|. Approved. One of America’s top flight commercial art schools. Director: Nel- 
bert M. Chouinard, 743 South Grand View’ St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Specialties: drafting, technical illustration. 
COLUMBUS TECHNICAL SCHOOL: Chartered by N. Y. Board of Regents. G.I. 
approved. Tuition: fees are moderate and set up for full year courses, semes- 
ters or casual. Contact: Registrar: 130 W. 20th St., N. Y., a 


_ Specialties: all phases of commercial art with em- 
COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL: phasis on fine art background work. Midwest lo- 
cation. Faculty: Edward Boccia (color concept); Joseph Canzani (painting, illus.); 
Ralph Ernst (photography); Carl First (figure drawing); Charles Gehm (sketching); 
Harold Higgins (photography); Frank Mauro (advt. design, lettering & layout); 
Allan McCroskery (industrial design); Joseph Morell (painting); Mark Russell 
(textiles, lettering); Nicholai Cikovsky (ainting). Tuition: Year course, day: 
$210.00 (or, per semester: $120.00). Alsoi evening courses and special arrange- 
ments. Scholarships available. Director: Edward Boccia, Columbus Art School, 
44 North 9th St., Columbus, Ohio. | 
Specialties: crafts and tex- 
HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF CRAFTS: ee to 
adults. Small faculty, living accommodations arranged. Tuition: moderate, but 
figures not available at press time. Keynote: informality, combining summer recre- 
ation with skilled hobbycrafts. Directors: Martin & Elaine Joyce, Liberty, Maine. 


Specialties; fine arts, commercial art, illustration, 
HILL & CANYON SCHOOL: crafts. tf Stanley G. Breneiser (painting & 
drawing); Elizabeth Breneiser (crafts); Louie H. Ewing (comm. art & illus.); Will 
Shuster (painting); Warren Wheelcock (sculpture). Tuition: $137.50 to $162.50 per 
semester (depending on number weeks). Swmmer courses. Located in heart of Indi- 
an culture country. Living accommodations available at ‘Hill House,’’ for men. 
Director: Stanley G. Breneiser, 1005 Canyan Rd., Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


Specialties: furniture design, architecture & 
KENDALL SCHOOL OF DESIGN: interioy decoration, commercial & advertising 
art, Life classes. Faculty: Dale V. Ford (furniture & inter. dec.); Antoine B. Cam- 
pau (technical criticisms); Lawrence Maillbux (advt. art, layout); John Beckwith 
(interior archit.); George Reinoehl, Jr. (inthrior design); John Boukma (furniture); 
A. Lauzon (lettering & advt. art); Mary J. Anway (Life). School is considered 
leading school of furniture design in country. Tuition: $75.00 per term, or $25.00 
per month. Summer sessions start June 4.} Night school. G.!. Approved. Director: 
Dale V. Ford, 145 Fountain St., N.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Specialties: individual- 


MARTINET SCHOOL OF FINE & ART: training in illus- 


tration, Life drawing and techniques. Conjact: Harold Clauson, Baltimore, Md. 
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Specialties: BFA in Design, teaching degree, 
MEMPHIS ACADEMY OF ARTS: fine & commercial art, placement service. 
Faculty: Mario Bacchelli (art hist., Life draw. 71 & watercolor); Burton Callicott 
(lettering & perspective); William Dehart (jewelry & silver); Jane Dueease (fash- 
ion illus.); Wilbur G. Mims (typography & repro. methods); Robert G. Swan (ad- 
vertising design); John Wylie (interior design). Tuition: residents, $100 per se- 
mester; non-residents, $150. G.l. Approved. Scholarships available. Six weeks 
summer course and night school classes. Director: Edwin C. Rust, 690 Adams Ave., 
Memphis 7, Tenn. 


Specialties: advertising, 
NEWARK SCHOOL OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART: fashions, interior de- 
sign, blueprint reading & drafting. Also fine arts. Faculty: seventy-five members, 
includes: John P. Atkin (advertising design); William Aylward (illus.); Lester 
Bienenfeld (airbrush); Sven Carlson (advt. illus.); George Cushing (industrial de- 
sign); J. Everett Draper (advt. design); Frank Fallon (packaging); William Gray 
(advt. design); William Griffin (stage costume); M. Grace Johnston (fashions); 
Aiden Kenny (show cards); Steven Kidd (illus.); Ralph Marchese (lettering); 
Martin Pegler (display); Joseph Rossi (lettering & layout); Stanley Marc Wright 
(portraits); Nora Zweybruck (textile design). Tuition: Newark residents, $50 per 
year; non-residents, $225.00 per year. (Also available by semester or sessions.) 
Also has evening school and Saturday school. G.I. approved. Director: Henry M. 
Gasser, 550 High St., Newark, N. J. 


Specialties: commercial and fine arts 
N.Y.-PHOENIX SCHOOL OF DESIGN: with emphasis on rendering and practi- 
cal methods of reproduction. Faculty: extensive; includes Frank Vaughn (illust.); 
Will Knudson (advt. layout); J. Laurence Herndon (illust.); Lauros M. Phoenix 
(fine arts); Thomas B. Stanley (layout & typog.); Thelma Pierce (fashions); Robt. 
Ford (illust.); Gordon Reekie (airbrush). Tuition: full-time for yr. is $350; grad- 
vated scale for less than full-time. G.l. approved. Non-profit by nature. Contact: 
Registrar: 160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


_ Specialty: commercial photography, re- 
N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY: touching, portraiture, advertising and 
news photography. Tuition: moderate. G.!. Approved. Now in 4lIst year. Has 14 
studios and 18 labs. Contact: Registrar, 10 W. 33rd St., N. Y., N. Y 


_ Specialties: Graphic Arts, 
OX-BOW” SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING: Crafts and painting. Faculty: 
Dan Lutz (landscape); Isobel Mackinnon (still life); Gerrit Sinclair (figure); Edgar 
Rupprecht (figure); Arthur C. Frick (graphic art); James Achuff (ceramics); Theodor 
Kraynik (jewelry-crafts); Charlotte Major (design); Dorothy Meredith (textiles & 
weaving). Tuition: $88.00 per term (8 weeks). Room & board: (at Oxbow Inn) 
$34.00 upwards per week. Weekly tuition arrangements may be made during 
summer for short-term vacations. G.|. approved. College credits. Director: Elsa 
Ulbricht, Saugatuck, Michigan. 


_ Specialties: commercial art, window display, 
PAN-AMERICA ART SCHOOL: life drawing. Faculty: Nestor Castro (window 
display); Stephen Comfort (display & lighting); Auriel Bessemer (illust., cartoon); 
Edward Mazzucchi (advt. layout & oils); Gabriel Mayorga (figure drawing). 
Tuition: full year at $350; eve. & special courses are graduated to scale of hours 
taken. (appiications after Oct. 1, 1951 will be subject to slight increase.) (Re- 
quirements: no special training. Free placement service. Contact: Registrar: 321 
W. 56th St., N.Y.C. 


_ Specialties: fine arts, commercial art, 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN: lettering. Excellent faculty and low 
rates. G.l. Approved. Among country’s most respected schools. College credits. 
Registrar: George L. Bradley. Address: Providence 3, - 


_ Specialties: fine arts training and painting. Ex- 
RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART: cellent art collection and library. Well-en- 
dowed. 20th year. Informal classes in ideal summer surroundings, with recre- 
ational facilities. Tuition: !ow; dormitories available. Summer session  be- 
— 11. Director: V. Kimbrough. Contact: George D. Kaiser, Jr., Sarasota, 
Florida. 


Specialties: graphic arts, commercial 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART: techniques, landscape painting. Af- 


fords credit courses for teachers and is G.l. Approved. Informal surroundings for 
summer session. Fall semester begins Sept. 24. Contact: Bernice Boeck, Registrar, 
97 Spring St., Portland, Maine. 


Specialties: co!- 


SCHOOL OF PORTRAIT AND COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY: photog. air 


brush, portraiture, industrial and advertising. Approved for credits by N. 
Board of Approved. Tuition: moderate. Director: Samuel 112 
W. 89th St., N. Y., N. Y. 


_ Specialty: fashion art, costume design. 
TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION: Among the top schools in this field, 
with its graduates placed in responsible positions throughout the theater, fashion, 
television, merchandising and editorial wortd. Large faculty. Tuition: moderate, 
with living accommodations arranged if necessary. Centrally located in the Broad- 
way district. Contact: Registrar, 1680 Broadway, N. Y., v. 
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Booklet design is a facet of the training at Chouinard Institute. 
Robert Dranko (right) gets advice from instructor Harry Diamond. 


INCE 1921, the Chouinard Art Institute in Los Angeles has been 

a training ground for the development of talent in the fields 

of fine and commercial arts. From a small beginning, Chouinard has 

grown steadily with the vears. In 1930, a building was designed for 

the use of the school; Chouinard occupied the building on a fifteen 

year lease and a few years ago purchased it outright. Equipped with 

twelve large studios and shops, auditorium, library and gallery, the 

Chouinard building now serves a student body of seven hundred fifty 

and is typical of the better schools available to serious, would-be 
professionals. 

Chouinard training for professional art careers radiates from 
a core of solid instruction in drawing and design. Experience proves 
that talent notwithstanding, the success of any art school graduate 
is proportional to his knowledge and ability in drawing and design. 

The story of Robert Dranko, recent graduate of the Chouinard 
Art Institute, admirably points up the principles and techniques of 
proper training. 

Dranko came to the school after overseas service with the 
Navy during the war. Although Dranko had elected advertising de- 
sign as his major, he wisely prepared himself for any eventuality 
that might pop up in his future career in the professional art world. 
To that end Dranko spent a long stretch in the drawing and design 
classes which Chouinard regards as its most important contributions 
to the would-be professional artist. 


Even before graduation Dranko showed that correct training paid 
oft. A few months before the end of his school days, Dranko won the 
Edward G. Robinson Award of $100.00 for “Tempo”, in the 30th 
Annual Exhibition of the California Water Color Society. After 
graduating from the school in January of this year, Dranko faced 
his career with a well-prepared portfolio. Within two weeks he had 
landed his job and is now at work as assistant designer with United 
Productions of America. (An alert and progressive producer of short 
subject films, whose animated cartoon: “Gerald \/cBoing-Boing” re- 
cently won the Academy Award “Oscar” for the finest animated 
short subject of 1950.) 

Robert Dranko is typical of the many recent Chouinard graduates 
who are making their mark in the fields of commercial art. Others: 
Sadamitsu Fujita, assistant art director at N. W. Ayer Inc., Phila- 
delphia; Don Birrell, director of the Crocker Art Gailery, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Richard Brough and Robert Perine, art instructors at 
the University of Alabama; John Hofmaister, now a custome de- 
signer of silver; Carl Moore, art instructor at Oklahoma A. and M. 
and designer of exhibitions and brochures for the Oklahoma State 
Dept. of Agriculture; Dan Spiegle, who draws the nationally syn- 
dicated comic strip “Hopalong Cassidy.” 

Any list of Chouinard graduates with reputations of national sta- 
ture is long. Millard Sheets, whose works hang in 42 museums, in- 
cluding the Metropolitan, and who is now head of the Art Depart- 
ment at Scripps College; motion picture designers and illustrators 
Mary and Lee Blair, well known for their work in Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions and Simon and Schuster’s Little Golden Books; magazine 
illustrators Mario Cooper and Joseph de Mers; Harry Diamond, 
now instructor at Chouinard, who was art director of Scribner’s at 


The Art School 


typical of tomorrow’s professional is choui- 
nard student, robert dranko, whose training 
program is duplicated at 4,300 other com- 
mercial art schools throughout the country. 


22, and whose work as illustrator appears regularly in Hloliday and 
Argosy. 

In the field of costume design, honors have come thick and fast 
to Chouinard graduates. Bonnie Cashin, designer for Adler and 
Adler in New York, enjoys the unique distinction of having received 
the nation’s two top fashion awards: (both in 1950) the Neman- 
Marcus Award for Distinguished Service in Fashion and the New 
York critics’ “Winnie”. Within the past two years Chouinard grad- 
uates have won nine Motion Picture Academy “Oscars” tor dis- 
tinguished costume design: Edith Head (two awards), Gile Steele 
(two awards), Billy Travilla, Gwen Wakeling, Dorothy Jeakins, 
Marjorie Best and Elois Jenssen. (The last two named are also in- 
structors in the Chouinard costume design department. ) 

By concentrating on fundamenta!s before tackling the slick, pro- 
fessional style, a secure platform is established. Good schoo!s do not 
lead students by the nose, but rather act merely as guides. Tight 
drawing, imitative technique, cleverness rather than individuality are 
qualities considered undesirable. It is well-nigh impossible to dit- 
ferentiate between the commercial art school and the fine art school, 
as far as emphasis on intelligent design and understanding of tools 
is concerned. The final branching off occurs much later than 1s 
popularly supposed, and when it does occur, the transition is some- 
times undiscernible. Fine art can be commercial art; commercial 
art is always based on the principles governing fine art. On the 
preceding page you will find a careful selection of recommended art 
schools, outlining the fields in which each specializes. All are leaders 
in their respective fields, with no distinction being made because of 
size of school or national publicity received. © 


CARNIVAL: by Robert Dranko 


A blending of fine and commercial art. 
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selling CARTOONS: 
(continued from page 11) 


regular contributor. The list is key{t to save the carpet from 
becoming as worn as the editor's pgtience. Some major pub- 
lications still do see cartoonists, regjardless of status, at spec- 
ified hours of specified days. Checl around before you stick 
your head into the den. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT REJECTION SLIPS 


Study the magazine itself to see if you may have sent in 
work that is unsuitable because of yts touching a facet that is 
taboo in the particular publications For example, don't send 
cheesecake to Parentst Magazine, or slapstick 
humor to the New Vorker. They gust don’t buy. So, if you 
find your cartoon’s idea was rejecjed, and you believe your 
gag is funny, submit it elsewhere. ° 


SELLING PRODUCT CaRTOONS 


ef 


If you have a humdinger of at} idea that will sell Coca 
Cola or Mrs. Grass’ Noodle Soup, don’t waste your time 
sending it to the manufacturer. He has nothing to do with 
handling the advertising. Refer thé efforts to the advertising 
agency, where the art director fdr that particular product 
will look it over. The bigger agenyies are almost impossible 
to get into, if you have no previous reputation. They buy 
ideas and cartoons, but most of their work is commissioned 
from the major artists. For neweqmers, the best policy is to 
submit work to the small agencie; and get your cartooning 
in print. Keep these clip sheets; fhey will be your entre to 
the bigger markets. Names of mart directors for various 
agencies may be found in Editor, & Publisher's Yearbook 
(at the library or at your local agency ). As in submitting to 
publications, always enclose a ‘reply envelope, properly 
stamped and addressed. @ 


CARTOON SELLING MARKETS 


A compilation of the regular purchases of cartoons and gag features. 


Reprinted by courtesy of “Wrizer's Digest” Yearbook. 


HIGH MARKETS (paying’ $40 and upward) 


AMERICAN LEGION: 1 Park Ave., N. Y. 16, } we 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE: 640 Fifth Ave., N. Y219, N. Y. 
ARGOSY: 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. 'Y. , 

COLLIER’S: 640 Fifth Ave., we 19, N. Y. 
COSMOPOLITAN: 958 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 19, Ws 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN: Independence Sq., Pi ila. 5, Pa. 
HOLIDAY: Independece Sq., Phila. 5, Pa. 

LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL: independence Sqa., prite 5, Pa. 
NATION’S BUSINESS: 1615 H St., N.W., Wasl,. 6, D. C. 

THE NEW YORKER: 25 W. 43rd St., N. Y. 17,4N. Y. 
REDBOOK: 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

SATURDAY EVENING POST: Independence Sef, Phila. 5, Pa. 
SPORT: 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

THIS WEEK: 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, Bl. Y. 

TRUE: 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION: 640 Fifth Affe., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


MEDIUM MARKHTS ($15-40) 


AIR TRAILS PICTORIAL: 775 Lidgerwood Afe, Elizabeth, N. J. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS: 4460 Ravenswood Av#., Chicago, III. 
AMERICAN GIRL: 30 W. 48th St., N. Y. 19, am 
AMERICAN HOME: 444 Madison ‘Ave., N. Y 
AMERICAN MERCURY: 570 m. Y. N. Y. 
AVIATION: 330 W. 42nd St., 18, N. 

BETTER HOMES & GARDENS: ay Moines, i /a. 

BOYS LIFE: 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

CARTOON HUMOR: 10 E. 40th St., N. Y. 16,)BN. Y. 

CHARM: 122 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

CHATELAINE: 481 University Ave., Toronto, #)nt., Canada. 
ESQUIRE: 488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y 


FARM JOURNAL: Washington Sqa., Phila. 


FLYING: 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, 12. 
FORD TIMES: 3000 Schaefer Rd., oon hay ich. 
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GOURMET: Hote! Plaza, N. Y., N. Y. 

HARDWARE AGE: 1 Pershing = N. Y. 17, Y. 
HIGHWAY TRAVELER: 2341 Carnegie Ave., Clevelond, Oo. 
KING FEATURES: 235 E. 45th St., 7, N. 
MADEMOISELLE: 122 E. 42nd St., 17, N. 

MASTER DETECTIVE: 205 E. 42nd 
MACLEAN’S: 481 University Ave., Can. 
McNAUGHT SYNDICATE: 60 E. 42nd St., 17, N. Y. 
MODERN SCREEN: 261 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. if 

NEW REPUBLIC: 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

N. Y. TIMES: 231 W. 43rd St., N 

1000 JOKES: 261 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 16, N 

PARADE: Chrysler Bldg., N. Y. 17, N. * 

PARENTS’ MAGAZINE: 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
PIC: 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

RAILROAD MAGAZINE: 205 E. 42nd St., 7, 2 
SAT. REVIEW OF LITERATURE: 25 W. Ay 18, N. Y. 
SEE: 10 E. 40th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

SIR!: 105 E. 35th St., N. Y. 16, N 

STARTLING DETECTIVE: 67 W. yr ‘St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
STAR WEEKLY: 80 King St. West, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
TRUE DETECTIVE: 205 E. 42nd St., ,N. 

TRUE POLICE CASES: 67 W. 44th 18, Mi 
VARSITY: 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

YACHTING: 205 E 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


LOWER MARKETS ($5-15) 


ADVERTISING AGENCY: 9 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
AMAZING STORIES: 185 No. Wabash wll Chicago, itl. 
AMERICAN DRUGGIST: 572 Madison Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
AMERICAN SPORTSMAN: Box No. 444, Bellflower, Calif. 
AUTOMOTIVE TRADE JOURNAL: 56th & Chestnut, Phila., Pa. 
BASEBALL DIGEST: 188 W. Randolph, Chicago 1, III. 
CANADIAN HOMES & GARDENS: 481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 1 Norway St., Boston, Mass. 
DOG WORLD: 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, III. 
DOWNBEAT: 203 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago ], Ill. 

ETUDE: 1712 Chestnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 

FIELD & STREAM: 515 Madison ¥. 

GAGS: 400 N. Broad St., Phila., 

GALS: 220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, 

HUNTING & FISHING: 275 “a al ‘i. Boston 16, Mass. 
LAFF: 105 E. 35, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED: 67 W. 44th * a N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
MISTER: 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. 

NIGHT & DAY: 139 W. 54th ¥. 19, 

OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS: 136 Federal St., a 10, Mass. 
PACK O’ FUN: 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, wes Ve 

SKYWAYS: 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 

SPORTS AFIELD: 401 2nd Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
TIDE: 232 Madison Ave., N. Y., N. 

WRITER’S DIGEST: 22 E. 2th ‘Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


the art DIRECTOR: 
(continued from page 12) 


3. During the interview, relax (but don’t smoke or put your feet 
in his wastebasket) and don’t resent his flash-appraisal of your 
masterworks. 


4. If your work stinks, he'll tell you so by stating it “isn’t up to 
our standards or particular needs.” If you don't get work the 
first time, don’t be startled; it may take another interview an- 
other day, so always try to leave things open for a return visit 
in a month or so. To leave the best impression, have a suitable 
business card with your telephone number and address on it, 
and perhaps a few good photostats of your most representative 
work. About that telephone: you'll need one, since most agency 
work is handled on strict deadlines and the local talent usually 
gets the work. 


5. Let’s assume now you did get that assignment. Make cer- 
tain you know exactly what the requirements for the art work 
are (size, layout, copy inserts, colors, ratio, etc.). 4dsk questions. 
Don't waste his time and get on his blacklist by bringing in 
improper work. Take notes. 


6. Talk money when you get the assignment, not later. Ask a 
fair price. Beginners usually ask too little. now what a fair 
price is. If the account has a budget of fifty dollars for art, or 
five hundred, and if you’re to do a certain portion of this work, 
ask a price in proper proportion to your status and time in- 
volved. (The best yard-stick is to rate yourself at so much an 
hour and then to figure how much time the work will take 
you. ) 


7. Concerning your sketches: make them neat, without extraneous 
decoration and exactly per specifications. You may make three 
or four different layouts, to indicate possible ideas. If the job 
requires much research or extra roughing, conceal this figure 
in your overall price estimate. Always try to know in advance 
what you expect to ask—have two rates in mind to cover ex- 
tremes that may be demanded, and then you can make a profes- 
sionally precise estimate while you are talking turkey. 


8. When you make the finished work, bring it in or send it over 
neatly wrapped and properly protected against rough handling. 


9. Make desired corrections with good grace. 


10. And finally—when the job is delivered, send over your bill. 
You won't be paid unless you do. Accounting departments re- 
quire an invoice. @ 
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“REPS” AGENCIES 


a listing of the nationally recognized 
representatives who service leading mag- 
azines, advertisers and agencies. 


JOHN LOCKE, REPRESENTATIVES: 111 E. 60th St., New York, N. Y. 
Specialists in unusual illustration with a fine arts flavor. This studio 
works closely with art galleries in selection of artists to represent, 
and is interested in top-flight professionals with highly individual 
styles. Among their artists: 

Mario Cooper, Louis Glanzman, Robert J. Lee, Charlotte Sternberg, 
Maxwell Mays, Roy Mason, Adolf Hallman, John Sharp, K. Wig- 
gins, Earle Goodenow, C. E. Monroe, Jr., Percy Leason. 


THOMPSON ASSOCIATES: 102 E. 40th St., N. Y., N. Y. Founded in 
1945 by LeOra Thompson and Seymour Thompson. Specialize in 
type of illustrations used by Colliers, SatEvePost, et al. Human in- 
terest art, glorified girls, teen age and children, general illustration. 
Their talent: 

Tom Hall, Ren Wicks, Fritz Willis, (glamour); A. M. Fitzpatrick 
(automobile ads); Van Kaufman, Lowell Hess (decorative design) ; 
Howard Forsberg, James Bingham, Wes Snyder, Charles Hawes 
(general illustration); Gil Darling (children and light illustration) ; 
Harold Koskinen, Bill Gregg, Robt. Doares, J. Francis Chase, James Avati, Lowell Hess, Dave Mink, Bill 
Kapra, Robt. Moore, Reynold Brown, Robt. Hallock, Jim Lockhart, Leo Rackow, Bernard Pertchik, Harry 


Nuse. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS: 67 W. 44th St., N. Y., N. Y. Founded in 1922 by Celia and Sidney Mendelsohn. Spe- 
cialists in magazine art and calendars. Not the largest, but one of the best. Represents: 

Arthur Sarnoff, John Mc’Clelland, Robert W. Douglass, Harold Anderson, Michael Hughes, Robt. Garland, 
Bradshaw Crandell, Hardie Gramathy, Hufford, LonieBee, E. Chiriacko, Andrew Loomis, Walter Baumhof- 
er, Andrew Wyith, R. G. Harris, S. Fromlin. 


CHARLES E. COOPER: 136 E. 57th St., N. Y., N. Y. Largest cooperative artists establishment. Occupies four 
floors with studios for its stable of artists, who include: 

J. Frederick Smith, Jon Whitcomb, Coby Whitmore, Stan Klimley, Charles E. Cooper, Joe De Mers, Wal- 
ter Richards, Everett Barclay, Al Baxter, Sam Bates, Shielah Beckett, Arthur T. Cooper, Robert L. Cham- 
bers, Ken Fagg, Robt. Mc’Call, John Sorge, John Del Gatto, David Berger, Lorraine Fox, John Cornick, 
Gertrude Baehr, Fred Boucher, Freeman H. Elliott, Fred Brauer. 


STEPHAN LION: 145 E. 52nd St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. Specialists in fine art type commercial illustration. Quality 
work for the better slick publications. Representing: 

Cecil Beaton, Ludwig Bemelmans, Herman Bischoff, George Englert, Hans Erni, Charles Evers, Rene Gruau, 
Bernard LaMotte, Matthew Liebowitz, John Mc’Dermott, Eric Nitsche, Jean Pages, Paul Rader, George 
Shawe, Albert Shaehle, Ed Vebell. 


LESTER ROSSIN, ASSOCIATES: 369 Lexington Ave., N. Y., N. Y. Complete services for advertisers and pub- 
lishers, including specialists in lettering, general illustration and designing. Among their well-known artists: 
David Stone Martin, Barbara Schwinn, Ray Prohaska, Howard Willard, Irvine Kamens, Steven Kidd, Gaby, 
E. Liauber, Ralph Perreida, Edward Hanke, John Meola, Dan Macminigal, George Porter, Claus Hoie. 


FAWN ART STUDIOS: 1321 N.B.C. Bldg., Cleveland, O. Magazine illustration, general advertising. A selective 
organization in the midwest area. Representatives are: 

Frank Bartucci, Robert Mackenzie, Herman Newhouser, Robt. Moyer, Jack Burton, Richard Schroeder, 
Eleanor Stilwell, William Novatny, Fred Reimer, Kenneth Kisselle, Sanford Kowatt, Melvin O’Hara, Fred 
Reimer, David Dill. 


(please turn to page 27) 
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Mechanical Department at Lester Rossin Associates 


David Stone Martin 


Barbara Schwinn 
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GLOSSARY COMMERCIAL ART TERMS 


CONTAINING EXPLANATIONS OF PROCESSES, TYPOGRAPHIC SLANG AND ART SUPPLIERS 


Agate ~~ Newspaper space is sold by the agate line, fourteen to the column 
inch. 


Airbrush: Paint brush using compressed air. Allows tone blending and soft effects. 
Common uses: for retouching art and photos. 


Artype: Costs $1.00 per sheet and is printed type on transparent cellophane with 
adhesive back. Each sheet has from 3 to 8 letters of alphabet in caps and 
similar number in lower case. Is cut out with razor or knife and mounted on 
art work or pasteup to be engraved as cut. (at art stores or thru Artype 
Inc., 30 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill.) 

Ben Day: artificially created halftone effects made by pasting transparent cello- 
phaned material over art work. Contains dotted screen which permits half- 
“gyn on ag — Available at dealers or thru Ben Day, Inc., 118 
E th St 


Bleed: to extend over edge of printed page. Cuts are said to bleed when they 
project about Ye’’ beyond edge of page. 


Bristol Board: Heavy cardboard material for rigid feel in printed matter. Also on 
art material with special surface, commonly used by commercial illustrators. 


Calendered paper: treated paper with smooth feel. When supercalendered it has 
gloss. the greater the calendering the better the paper surface reproduces en- 
gravings. Halftones of 110 or 120 line screen (or greater) are best for this 
type of stock. 


Calligraphy: penmanship. Type faces simulating this free hand appearance are 
called calligraphic. 


Camera Lucida: Projects an illustration larger or smaller than original. Used for 
inserting art into predetermined layouts. Artist looks thru prism which shows 
altered size of art and also the original. He then traces original onto blank 
paper on which image appears. 


Caption: the legend under the art which describes. Caption also includes the credit 
line, which tells who took photo, drew art or supplied material. 


Cartouche: art flourish made with pen or brush for purpose of creating decorative 
border or scroll. 


Center Spread: facing pages in center of magazine or book, bound to allow 
printing across the middle. Facing pages are on same sheet. 


Comprehensive: The ‘‘comp’’ is a handmade drawing, indicating to art director 
and client how finished copy will appear. Is more finished than a ‘‘rough,”’ 
which is simply a tissue paper sketch, and for this reason is sometimes 
preferred, particularly when selling an ad or illustration to a layman client. 

Coquille: Drawing paper with surface having raised dots. ‘‘Ross Board” is a 
brand of coquille. 


Cropping: instructions to engraver to photoengrave only a specified area of the 
whole. Photos or artwork are usually cropped by pasting tissue paper over 
face with the desired area ruled. Use grease pencil if marking directly on sur- 
face of a glossy print. It wipes off. Do not mark any surface with hard pencil. 


ere page by page layout of entire book or brochure. Also called ‘‘pasteup 
or layout.”’ 


Duotone: Black & white photograph reproduced in two colors. Separate engraving 
is made for each color and they are printed one on top of the other. All 
possible tints and shades result, giving extra effect. 


Engrossing: Hand lettering on diplomas. 


Fake Process: Hand-separated color plates, cheaper than the fine true process 
plates, which are created by mechanical means. In ‘‘fakes,’’ a black and 
white photo can be made to appear in full color. Not as satisfactory, but 
most economical. 


Flop: turning the positions of a photograph or art work during engraving, so 
subject matter faces opposite direction to original. 


Flush: Means “‘even with.” (i.e., ‘flush right’’ indicates that the copy is to be 
even with right margin of column.) 


Galley: a proof of the type that has been set. Galleys are actually the shallow 
drawer that holds the type in place when set. Proofs usually measure 8”’ 
wide x 24” long. The editor or artist gets three proofs; one to be marked 
with corrections, one to be pasted into the dummy and the third to send to 
client. Over this, printer may charge 2c or so for extras. 


Gutter: The margin of a book or magazine, on the inside, where the facing 
pages join. 

Halftone: Engravings on which grey areas are to be produced, as in photographs 
or wash drawings. Consists of finely-screened raised dots. 

Imprinting: Adding printing to a finished job after the initial run. 

Justify: To correctly align the type so the edges are in a straight column. 


Leroy: Mechanical device to keep lettering in line and even. Used by commercial 
lettering artists and draftsmen. Set is sold at art stores at cost of around 
$2.00-$4.00 per alphabet. Manufactured by Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N.J. 


Line Cut: (also ‘Zine Etching’’) Used when no grey areas are indicated on the 
art work. Creates a black and white engraving by means of etched lines, 
raised to the printing level of the plate. By adding Ben Day or similar 
screened-effect material to the original art work, a halftone appearance is 
given even when a line cut is actually made. Economical. 
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Lithography: a method of reproduction by offset. Also synonymous. with 
‘‘photo-offset.’’ Usually is cheaper than printing, since no plates are needed 
and no type is set, except to create the pasted-up original copy, which is 
then ‘‘photographed”’ and lithographed from this. Best used for large posters, 
brochures or handbills. Excellent work is also done with this method for 
magazines and books. 


Machine-coated paper: Inexpensive grade of coocted paper. 


Machine-finish paper: Uncoated paper that has been calendered to smooth effect. 
Takes 85-100 screen halftones. Far superior to ‘‘machine-coated.”’ 


Make-ready: Adjusting type on press to give perfect impression before actually 
printing the regular run. The final step before printing, with exception of 
‘‘press-ready,’’ which means adjusting the press itself, when job is on it. 


Masthead: the boxed heading on a publication showing names of editor, pub- 
lisher, title of periodical, etc. 


Mat Services: (also ‘‘stock cuts’’) Inexpensive selection of commonly used decora- 
tive engravings and general photos or illustrations that can be ordered en 
masse. Permits advertiser to get choice of art work without heavy cost of 
employing artist or photographer. Available by subscription only to large 
stores, printers or publishers. From the mat (rix) a stereo can be made, and 
then an electro, which is a copied engraving, less expensive than the original. 
Mat services: Metro Associated, 80 Madison Avenue, N. Y., and Meyer Both 
Co., 1935 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Moire: One screen superimposed over another. Gives a cross-hatched effect. Com- 

monly caused when a photograph is made of art work that has already been 

run in printed form and thus has halftone structure to begin with. The 
engraver can possibly match up the two screens with extra effort. 


Mortise: Cutting out part of a plate to allow type to be inserted. 


Outdoor Art: Outdoor advertising in subways, trains, streetcars and on billboards. 
Usually done by lithography or silk screen methods. Artist is paid from 
$100.00 to $1,000 for the original sketch, when work is for national use. 
on are commonly called 24-sheets, of dimensions 8’8" high x 19’6’ 
ong 


Overlay: Sheets of transparent tissue or cellophane used to protect original 
artwork and to contain special instructions for engraver. 


Overrun: Customary allowance given printer for printing too many or too few. 
Insures against spoiled copies, and 5% may be added to bill in event print- 
er delivers extras. 10% is maximum acceptable. 


Pantograph: Art tool to make enlarged or reduced copies from the original by 
tracing with stylus over face of original, while a pivoted arm actually dupli- 
cates these movements on the art surface. 


Perforating: Adding a rip-out border for coupons by means of a sharp steel rule. 
Inked dots appear. 


Pica: unit of measurement in printing. Used in place of the inch in marking copy. 
A pica is 12 points or 1/6’’. (The column in which this explanation appears 
measures 211/2 picas, or about 31/2’’.) 


Point: unit of measurement (see above) which is 1/12th of a pica, or 1/72nd of 
an inch. The type you are now reading measures 6 points in height. 


Proofreading: Examining the printer-supplied proof sheets and making corrections 
thereon (bad type, incorrect spelling, etc.). Your printer will supply you with 
a standardized sheet showing correction symbols, which is the shorthand uni- 
versally accepted. 


Quoins: Metal wedges used to lock the type tightly for actual printing. 
Ream: Quantity of 500 sheets of paper. 


Reprints: Additional press runs of printing. Is cheaper than for first or original run 
since typesetting is already paid for, as are costs of the engravings, lockup, 
etc. Printer will normally hold type for customer a reasonable length of time, 
or until it is ordered ‘‘killed’’ (type disassembled.) 


Reverse plate: Lettering done in white on black or grey background. Also is the 
creation of an engraving to appear as the negative. 


Routing: Cutting away of metal from the plate in specified areas. These areas will 
thus not print. 


Sans serif: a form of type face that is modern and lacks the serif. (examples: 
Futura, Vogue, Franklin Gothic.) This explanation is set in sans serif type 
(spartan). And this part is not. 


Scratchboard: Clay coated, white drawing board. Used for special effects, achiev- 
ing a sort of wood cut appearance. India ink is placed on the stock and then 
areas are scratched away with a stylus or sharp instrument, giving white 
art lines. 


Shaded tints: (see Ben Day). Used to create halftone effects and to prepare art 
for colored areas on additional plates. Some examples are the manufactured 
products: Contak Shading Film (Transograph Co., 30 W. 15th St., N. Y.); 
Craftint (1637 Collamer Ave., Cleveland, Ohio); Zip-a-tone (Paratone Co., 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl.). Average cost per sheet: 75c (in quantities 
of 12 or more). 


Strip-in: use of two or more negatives to make one plate. 


Zine engraving: an inexpensive form of line cut engraving. Zinc is softer thar 
copper and halftones of large printing runs should not be of zinc. With line 
cuts, however, zinc will work nicely, as the engraving itself consists of solic 
lines and is strong. @ 
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AS REVIEWED BY JANET COLE 


ALL BOOKS RECOMMENDED MAY BE ORDERED THRU “DESIGN.” 


Send check, with title of book and publisher, 
“Book Editor,’’” DESIGN Magazine, 337 South High 
St., Columbus, Ohio. Always include date of review. 


RECOMMENDED COMMERCIAL ART BOOKS 


ADVERTISING & EDITORIAL LAYOUT: by Matlack Price. McGraw-Hill Publ., N 
356 pages. $6.00. 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT: by Richard Chennault. Heck-Cattell, Publ. N. Y. $5.00. 


ADVERTISING PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE: by Thomas Maythan. Harper & Bros., 
N. Y. 404 pages. $6.00 


ADVERTISING THEORY & PRACTICE: by C. H. Sandage. Richard D. Irven, Inc. 
Publ. Chicago, III. $6.00. 


ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING ART: Pitman Publishers, N. Y. $8.00. (best advertising 
as selected by Art Directors Club of N. Y.) 


THE ART DIRECTORY: A compilation of addresses and information. 144 pages. 
Art Directory, Inc. N. Y. $5.00. 


ART OF LETTERING FOR STUDENTS: by Harold Deighton. Published in England. 
86 pages. $3.25 plus postage. 
BEST NATIONAL ADVERTISING 1949: Milline Co. Publ., Chicago, Ill. $15.00. De- 


luxe and in full color. 


CALLIGRAPHY’S FLOWERING & DECAY: by Paul Standard. Society of Typographic 
Arts, Publ. $5.00. 


ae IN THE ARTS: by Elizabeth McCausland. John Day, Publ., 278 pages. 
$3.7 


aeaens FOR MODERNS: by Mabel D. Erwin. MacMillan Publ. N. Y. 589 pages. 
For fashion designer, model, copywriter and department store and agency 
artist. $4.50. 


COLOR IN SKETCHING & wort (for illustrators) by Arthur Guptill. 350 
pages. Reinhold Publ. N. Y., $12. 


THEY DO FOR YOU: Lovis Cheskin. 333 pages. Liveright Publ., 


Y. $5.00 

COMPLETE GUIDE TO DRAWING, ILLUSTRATING: and cartooning methods. Byrnes 
& Bishop, co-authors. Simon & Schuster Publ., N. Y. $5.95. 

DESIGNS, BORDERS, BACKGROUNDS, TINTS . . . : edited by Harry Coffin. Con- 
tains 750 drawings in public domain which commercial artists and editors 
can cut out and use without infringement of copyright. Almost everything 
normally desired in the line of decor. Crowell-Studio Publ. 

DESIGN & MAKEUP OF THE NEWSPAPER: by Albert Sutton. 483 pages. Prentice- 
Hall, Publ. N. Y. $7.65. 

DESIGNING FOR FILMS: by Edward Carrick. a recommended text on motion 
picture sets and studio methods. Studio Publ., . $5.00. 

DRAWING WITH PEN & INK: by Arthur Guptill. "4a pages. Reinhold Publ., N. Y. 


10.00. 

ETCHING: MODERN METHODS & MATERIALS: by Harry Sternberg. McGraw Hill 
Publ., N. Y. Step-by-step for professionals and hobbyists. $4.00. 

FORTY ILLUSTRATORS & HOW THEY WORK: by Ernest Watson. Watson-Guptill 
Pub., N. Y. deluxe volume. $10.00. 

GRAPHIC ARTS PROCEDURES: by R. Randolph Karch. 384 pages. American Tech. 
Society. Chicago, III. $3.75. 

HABERULE COPY MASTER: Handy book solving all layout and type sizes prob- 
lems. Used widely by agencies. Haberule Publishers. 50. 

HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS & DEVICES: by Clarence P. Hornung. Dover Publ., 
Several hundred symbols and usable motifs. $3.75. 

HOW TO DRAW THE HUMAN FIGURE: by Arthur Black. Whittlesey House, N. Y. 
169 pages. $4.50. 

HATS & HEADDRESS: by R. Turner Wilcox. History and illustrations of the subject 
for past several thousand years. $5.00. 

HOW TO PREPARE ART FOR OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY: by Stevens & McKinven. 
Dorval Publ., N. J. $5.25. 

INDEX OF AMERICAN DESIGN: by Edwin Christensen. MacMillan Co., Publ. N. Y. 
deluxe volume in encyclopedia style, full color. 229 pages. 15.00. 

LAYOUT IN ADVERTISING: (revised edition) by W. A. Dwiggins. Harper & Bros., 


N. Y. $3.50. 

LETTERING, A TO Z: by Alexander Nesbitt. Prentice Hall Publ., N. Y. $6.00. 

MARKETABLE PACKAGING: Lippincott & Margulies Co. for package designer, 
agency mechanical dept. and instructors. Deluxe edition. $4.75. 

MODERN ART IN ADVERTISING: by Paul Theobald. Chicago 2, III. $7.50. 

7 PHOTOENGRAVING: by Flader & Mertle. Modern Photo. Publ., Chicago, 

Ill. 376 pages. deluxe edition. $15.00. 

PAPERMAKING: History of an ancient craft by Dard Hunter (revised edition). 680 

pages. Alfred A. Knopf, Publ. N. Y. $12.50. 

PRACTICAL LAYOUT, FROM IDEA TO PRINTED PAGE: by Wava McCullough. Art- 
Books-For-All Publ., N. Y. Economy edition in soft cover form, covering ad- 
vertising typography, layout and printing techniques. $1.00. 

PRACTICAL PHOTO LITHOGRAPHY: by C. Mason Willy, 303 pages. Pitman Publ. 


N. Y. $4.75. 
PRACTICE hy ILLUSTRATION: by Henry Pitz. 160 pages. Watson-Guptill Publ., 
N. Y. $7.50. 
a OF COLOR & MIXING: by J. H. Bustanoby. McGraw Hill Publ., N. Y. 
.50. 
SCRATCHBOARD DRAWING: by Merritt Dana Cutler. Watson-Guptill Publ., N. Y. 


SHOWMANSHIIP IN ADVERTISING: by Hendricks & Orr. Showmans Trade Review, 
Publ. Advertising layout and makeup methods. 220 pages. $7.50. 

TECHNIQUE OF ADVERTISING LAYOUT: by Frank H. Young. (Revised edition) 
Covici-Friede Publ., N. Y. $5.00. 

TYPE FACES: The Milwaukee Journal. — popular book on the subject, for 
copywriters and editors. 148 pages. $1. 

TYPE & LETTERING: by William Longyear. ee Guptill Publ., N. Y. 128 pages. 


$3.95. 
U. S. INDUSTRIAL DESIGN: Society of Industrial Engineers. 100 top flight pro- 
fessionals and their work. $10.00. @ 


“REPS” & AGENCIES: 
(continued from page 25) 


JAMES MONROE PERKINS: 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y., N.Y. Specializes 
in dramatic illustration and fine arts approach, as well as general 
illustration. Representative for: 


John Atherton, Mary Baker, Robt. Riggs, Kenneth Thompson, Noel 
Sickles, Lester Saalburg, Robt. Fawcett, Harry Diamond, Melbourne 
Brindle, Robt. Geissmann, Everett Henry, Graham Kaye, Michael 
Mitchell, Michael Ramus, George Wiggins. 


BARRY STEPHENS: 51 E. Sist St., N.Y., N.Y. Among most distin- 
guished of Artists Reps. Has branch in Chicago, Kling Studios (601 
N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, IIl.). Specialists in illustration for 
magazines and advertising, as well as maintaining staff of artists for 
motion pictures, television, slide films and commercial photography. 
Among artists represented: 


(New York): Frederick Varady, Geoffrey Biggs, Ben Hur Baz, 
Euclid Shook, Jaro Fabry, Milton Wolsky, John Floherty, Jr., 
M5rtimor Wilson, Bill Randall, Stan Eckman, Lionel Gilbert, Robt. 
Fink, Ken Riley, George Mayers, Katherine O’Sann, Ruth Shantzis. 
(Chicago) : Edward Augustiny, William Baker, Ralph Ballentine, 
Reno J. Biondi, Wendell Kling, Willard Fleming, Roswell Brown, 
Stanley Cabay, Paul Hamlin, Robert Johnson, Lucia Larner, Robt. 
Moore, David Nicosia, Richard Owen. 


7 


C. George Garland Arthur Sarnoff 


JOHNSTONE & CUSHING: 292 Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 

This organization specializes in cartoons and continuity strips for 
commercial advertising (sample of clients: Vicks Vaporub, General 
Electric, Lipton Tea Co., Camel Cigarettes.) 


VERNE SMITH, INC.: 430 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. (N. Y. rep- 
resentative for this organization is Thompson Associates. ) 

Officials are Verne Smith, President; Tom Hall and Dave Mink, 
Vice Presidents. Organized in 1949. Conducts complete art service 
in addition to illustration. (Mechanicals: Tom Newman; Figure II- 
lustrations; Marilyn Conover; Fashion and Spots: Adele Cashwan- 
Roth, Joan Walsh-Anglund; Lettering: Charles Stanis; Photography: 
= Keppler and Stephen Heiser.) The staff for Illustration in- 
cludes: 


James Lockhart, Fred Steffen, Michael Kady, Tom Hall, Dave 
Mink, Howard Forsberg. 


WE 


J. Frederick Smith 
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the crtist and T.V. COMMERCIALS: 


(continued from page 10) 


What specifically should a high school or University stu- 
dent be thinking about and studying in preparation for a 
career in television? In the creative sense rather than in the 
electronic sense, television represents a merger of a variety 
of every type of show business experience that anyone has 
ever used. It’s radio, but it isn’t. It’s legitimate theatre, but 
it isn’t; it’s movies, but it isn’t; it’s forums, it’s the circus. 
It’s the advertising business. It’s layout. It’s any and all of 
these combined into one complete package. Certainly, if 
you're preparing to break into television, you should be 
thinking in terms of getting a liberal background in psychol- 
ogy, advertising, art appreciation, music appreciation, am- 
ateur theatricals and radio. Television is tremendously *de- 
manding on the background of all its personnel. 


There has been much talk about how television has af- 
fected the motion picture business, that theater after theater 
in the big cities has closed its doors for lack of patronage. 
There have been some who have said Hollywood is through, 
that the Hollywood style motion picture business is through. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. It is unquestion- 
ably true that movie houses per se are going to suffer, but 
not the making of films in Hollywood. All of the many film 
studios throughout the country are going to be busier than 
ever before in the history of the film business. And so will 
the Hollywood-trained artists and designers. 


There are those who criticize film quality on television. 
This is due to a faulty analysis of current films on television 
which can be placed in four classifications, three of which 
are not up to current production standards. These film 
classifications are: first, kinescopes (motion pictures filmed 
off the face of a television tube). This technique is far from 
perfected and the quality loss here is, of course, extensive. 
Second, old Hollywood features, some going back 20 years, 
when the motion picture industry was still in an embryonic 
stage. These prints are old, scratched and improperly de- 
veloped in terms of present day workmanship. The third 
unfortunate type of film on television is that shot by insutf- 
ficiently trained people on the cheapest and poorest type of 
stock, amateurishly developed and handled, resulting in very 
poor production and a poor example of motion pictures on 
television. The final classification is the film which does 
credit to the film industry—photography and art specific- 
ally for television with a background of research in gamma 
densities, color control and shading. These films are proving 
the great worth of TV as entertainment, and it takes close 
cooperation between writer, artist, designer and director to 
create worthwhile T.V. entertainment and intelligent com- 
mercials. 


This latter classification of film is where the tremendous 
future opportunities lie in package television shows and in 
television film commercials. Perhaps opportunities in this 
field could best be seen by reviewing the procedure followed 
by a typical studio in producing a film commercial or a 
package show, with the role played by the artist. 


THE T.V. COMMERCIAL 


A film commercial develops in somewhat the following 
manner. The advertising agency has either suggested to 
one of their clients that television would be a good medium 
for advertising his product, or the client has insisted on go- 
ing into the medium and the advertising agency is following 

(please turn to page 29) 


what you should know about ENGRAVING: 
(continued from page 13) 


HOW TO PREPARE COPY 


The finished reproduction can be no better than the art work 
from which it is taken. For ease of handling by both artist and 
engraver, all copy should be mounted on stiff board. 


Copy for line engravings, from hair lines and dots to large solid 
areas, should be black, not dark gray. Areas to contain Ben Day 
tints are outlined and marked with a blue pencil (which will not 
reproduce). Most engravers prefer to have multicolor line work on 
one black and white drawing if possible (the different “colors” be- 
ing separated by a hair line). In this way, the two or more plates 
can be made from the same negative (the non-printing areas of 
each plate routed away by the engraver), insuring perfect register 
when printed. Sometimes, however, it is necessary to make a 
separate drawing for each color. 


Combination plates, the halftone portion and line portion should be 
handled as separate drawings. Tissue or acetate overlays may be 
used here effectively. 


Copy for halftone engravingsshould contain well-defined tones, since the 
halftone process tends to compress the tonal range (black areas 
lighter, white areas darker) unless special handwork is undertaken. 
Time spent in retouching and refining detail before engravings are 
made pays off in both quality of work and cost of engraving and 
printing. Special effects desired by the artist should be clearly in- 
dicated, including notes to the engraver if necessary. 


CONCERNING PROOFS 


Your engraver will return one or more sets of proofs with your 
work. These are usually far better reproductions than your printer 
will be able to procure from the same plates. This is due to the 
fact that they are pulled from special proof presses, by hand, and 
not subject to the rapid speed of the automatic press, and are, of 
course, the first impressions from your plates. 


These proofs are likely to be on the finest enamel paper and with 
the finest inks. It is a practice among many publishers and adver- 
tisers to request that their proofs be pulled on a stock of paper 
that matches the type they will ultimately print upon. It is custom- 
ary, then, if you wish special proofs, to send your engraver the 
desired proof paper, which your printer will supply on request. lf 
you should want extra proofs pulled you must be prepared to bear 
the additional expense. 


The important thing, then, is to obtain proofs of the engraving 
on the type of paper that will be used in the press run. If the cut 
is for newspaper work, a coarse type of paper will be used; if for 
a magazine, the stock may be enameled. Remember, many advertisers 
insist upon proofs that are exactly like the final ad. so get your 
proofs right. ©@ 


the art REPRESENTATIVE: 
(continued from page 12) 


(2) Never forget to be a human being. Any painting an illustra- 
tor makes will be about and for his fellow man. Never sell 
the public short on the basis it is stupid (you will discover 
such is not the truth). 


(3) In line with the above study the people about you as much as 
possible .. . not only their way of living, but their very char- 
acter as well. (I know an artist who is America’s top illus- 
trator and who still fills sketch book after sketch book with 
the little personal mannerisms of all sorts of people.) 

(4) Enjoy reading. An aversion to reading will make a chore out 
of trying to understand a fiction story or an advertisement. 

(5) Learn drawing, not techniques. The woods are full of good 
technicians who can’t draw very well, yet every great illustra- 
tor is a master at drawing. 

(6) Stay out of ivory towers. The public doesn’t live in them and 
neither should an artist who is trying to please that public. @ 
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art jobs in TELEVISION: 


(continued from page 28) 


his wishes. Preliminary thought is put in by the advertising 
agency on how best to present the ideas of the current cam- 
paign for a product. At this point, the film studio is called 
into the picture. Which studio is called depends on the 
sales effectiveness and the groundwork laid by that studio. 
At present the advertising agency is frequently at a loss as 
to what form the commercial should take, and in a great 
many cases asks the film studio’s complete support in the 
writing and handling of these commercials. Some of the 
larger agencies have now developed an efficient and exper- 
ienced group who can present to the film producer a com- 
plete script ready for shooting, and want it executed pre- 
cisely as written. This, however, is the exception rather than 
the rule. Step One for the film producer in the average case 
is a consultation with the radio-television director of the 
agency. Ideas are exchanged and developed. Once a basic 
idea is agreed upon, a script is written either by the agency 
or the studio. The agency is then placed in the position of 
selling this presentation to the client who pays the bill. It is 
here that a storyboard becomes important. The script writer 
who handled the preliminary on the presentation script 
works with an artist who draws a storyboard. This story- 
board serves as a guide post so the client can easily visualize 
the concepts evolved by the creative people. This is then 
submitted to the client, and if it meets with his approval, the 
script is ready for final typing prior to production. Then the 
problems of casting, of how art effects will be handled, 
what sets will be used, what backgrounds are planned for 
showing the product, etc., are worked out, and the com- 
mercial is ready for filming. 


T.V. “COMMERCIAL” TECHNIQUES 


Film commercials fall into several major classifications. 
The most common its that of live action; that is where the 
actors or actresses demonstrate the product. This can be 
done either with the narration-over technique (where all 
filming is done silent and an announcer-sound track or sing- 
ing jingle is printed on the composite print) or it can be a 
slightly more expensive lip-synchronization commercial, 
where the actor’s lip movement must be perfectly synchron- 
ized with the sound track and shot simultaneously. Many 


(please turn to page 30) 


S'S 


Need extra copies of this issue? 
SPECIAL RATES 


“COMMERCIAL ART NUMBER” 


@ Single extra copies: 50c each 


@ 5 to 10 copies: 40c each 
@ 11 or more copies: 35¢ each 


POSTAGE INCLUDED 


ORDER SEVERAL COPIES OF THIS USEFUL 
NUMBER WHILE LIMITED SUPPLY LASTS 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


Columbus, Ohie 


337 S. High St. 


RINGLING 


20th Year. Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. Low cost. 
Summer term: 11 weeks commencing June 11. Write for 
catalog and folder “In Florida Sunshine.” Address: George 


D. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. Sec’y. 
FLORIDA 


Sarasota, 


ANNA MELTZER CLASSES 
studio 44 
58 W. 57th St. CI. 6-7288 
New York 19, N. Y. 
“LIFE STILL LIFE CREATIVE PAINTING 


ART in MAINE 


SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART 


97 Spring St. Portland 3, Maine 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Lands-ape Graphics 
Fall Semester begins September 24. 
Catalog on request Approved for Veterans 


Commercial Art 


haystack mountain 
SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


LIBERTY MAINE 


Instruction for adults in Weaving, Woodworking, Pottery, 
Blockprinting, and other crafts. For information please 
write to Martin & Elaine Joyce, Directors. 


OX-BOW SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
SAUGATUCK MICHIGAN 


41st YEAR @ June 2-August 25, 1951 


PAINTING: Lutz @ Mackinnon Rupprecht Sinclair 
GRAPHIC ARTS: Frick 
THE CRAFTS: Achuff e Kraynik Major Meredith 


Send for folder 


Veteran Approved 


hill & canyon school of the arts 
Summer session—June 24-August 18. 
G.1. approved. 

In the ancient capital of Spanish-Indian cultures. Fine 
and Commercial Arts, Music, Crafts, Outdoor Sketching. 
write STANLEY G. BRENEISER, Director 
Dept. D 1005 Canyon Road 
Santa Fe New Mexico 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


FURNITURE 
Professional, Endowed non-prof- 
INTERIOR 
DESIGN it, founded in 1929. Full Sum- 
COMMERCIAL mer Term, Catalogue on Request. 
ART 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


145 Fountain, N. E. 
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“What do YOU mix tian 
your paints with?” 


ADVERTISING ART 
“With brains, Sir, was the 


CARTOONING 
art'st’s reply TECH. ILLUSTRATION 
Let C & |. show you how, with 


ARTOONISTS 


Co-Educational 


23, 0 nd pLLUSTRATORS 


SCHOOL 


* MU 3-8397 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 


ART CAREER SCHOOL 


Commercial Art: Day and Evening — Summer and Winter 
Drawing, Painting, Sketch Classes: Eve. and Sat. — Summer and Winter 


175 Sth Ave. N. Y. 10, (AL 4-2446) 
“Atop the Flatiron Building” 


Alberta T. Ellison, Director 


NEW YORK-PHOENIX 


A school combining tradition with the modern approach. 
Est. 1892. Distinguished faculty. Certificate courses in Adver- 
tising Art, Fashion Illustration, Textile Design, Story Illustra- 
tion and Fine Arts. G.l. Approved. Summer school includes 


| 6-week course for teachers. 
Catalog D on request 
160 Lexington Ave. N. Y. 16 MU-5-2973 


PAN-AMERICA ART SCHOOL 


) 

) 

) 

Morning, afternoon & evening classes. 
Fine & Commercial Art, Life Sketch, Display. 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


Veterans—Non-Veterans—Co-educational. 
Beginners Accepted—Summer Courses 


Catalog D on request 
321 W. 56th St. N.Y., N.Y. PL. 7-0064 


MEMPHIS 
Academy of Arts 


@ Degrees and certificates in Fine 
Arts and Commercial Art. 


and now-- 

A BFA degree in Design. Offered 
in advertising design, crafts and 
interior design. 


Write for catalog 


690 Adams Avenue 
Memphis 7, Tennessee 
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art jobs in TELEVISION: 
(continued from page 29) 


times it is a combination of both. Sometimes it involves lo- 
cation shooting. Other times studio sets or interiors are 
built to specifications by the set construction crew of the 
agency. Another technique which is being used more and 
more is the antmated commercial; that is, the Walt Disney 
type of commercial which is basically artwork. This is the 
more expensive type of commercial. One minute of anima- 
tion requires hundreds and hundreds of hours of work by 
several artists. To embellish both the live-action and an- 
imated commercial numerous special effects are utilized: 
stop action, or single-frame shooting (1.e. a product appears 
to move around by itself). This is done by exposing the film 
one frame at a time and moving the product in small steps 
across the frame. This, when projected, gives the appear- 
ance of inanimate objects seemingly moving about independ- 
ently. There are hundreds of different tricks that can be 
done with the motion picture camera, with the addition of 
prism lenses, etc. These are frequently used to enhance the 
showmanship of a television commercial. In addition to 
these done in the camera, there are hundreds of effects that 
can be produced in the laboratory, such as bursts and wipes, 
flip-overs, lap dissolves, etc. All of these take planning and 
preparation by the art staff if they are to give a smooth flow 
to the final film. Utilizing one or more of the above tech- 
niques, the television commercial is completely shot and 
made ready for processing. Many people believe that at this 
stage the majority of the work has been done. However, at 
least one third of the job still has to be completed, for the 
editing and cutting of a picture can make or break it. These 
processes offer complexities which must be solved to make a 
smooth, effective commercial. The film from the camera is 
developed and from it a workprint is made of all of the 
various good takes, which are not necessarily shot in script 
sequence. This workprint is used only to cut and edit and 
view. At this point, if the sound track has not previously 
been made, it is recorded. From this original track a work- 
print is made. These two workprints—that of picture and 
that of track—are then edited in the cutting room, so that 
they match and give a rough preview of what the final film 
will look like. When this has been accepted by the client, fine 
grain prints are made from the original negative for all foot- 
age demanding optical effects. “*Fine grains” are extremely 
good prints from which an optical camera can make still an- 
other negative. These are processed in the laboratory and 
the desired frames exposed with the special effect, producing 
an optical negative which is then inserted, frame for frame, 
in the original negative which has been edited. When this 
has been completed for both picture and track, the two are 
matched together and sent to the laboratory for the final 
composite print, and the commercial is ready for final ap- 
proval and air usage. 


COMMERCIALS DEMAND AN ARMY OF EXPERTS 


So far, probably thirty people have had a hand in execut- 
ing a normal television commercial. This includes, set de- 
signers, construction men, electricians, cameramen, artists, 
directors, sound technicians, sound effects people, writers, 
makeup people, cutters and editors, and laboratory tech- 
nicians. All of these people are essential in the execution, 
and in each classification there are opportunities for the 
future. ©@ 
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[t's here / 
THE ALL NEW, 4th EDITION OF 


TECHNICS” 


*Recommended by over 2000 Colleges and Boards of Education 


40 FASCINATING CLASSROOM PROJECTS 


A boon to art teachers! Here, in one 
handy volume are the facts and pro- 
cedures for working with all major and 
minor art media. Carefully selected illus- 
strations show the reader prime examples 
of the techniques involved and the meth- 
ods for progressing, step-by-step. De- 
scribed in simple language are the meth- 
ods for working in such media as: 


AIRBRUSH .. . WATERCOLOR ... CHARCOAL... 
SCRATCHBOARD .. . MONTOTYPE . . . TEXTILE PAINTS 
BATIK . . . PETER HUNT STYLE DECORATION 
SILK SCREEN .. . FINGER PAINTING .. . 


and thirty others! (See Illustration.) 
USEFUL IN COUNTLESS WAYS 

Teachers will welcome this handy book 
that has been designed to help them meet 
the inevitable problem of classroom art 
projects. 

Hobbyists are enabled to “create their 
own” paintings, decorations, furnishings, 
lithographs, etc. 

Students: A how-to-do-it encyclopedia 
of information, whatever your style of art 
approach. Make your own helioprints, 
aquatints and mezzotints! 


FULL INSTRUCTIONS 

Not only does DESIGN TECHNICS 
show you the steps to follow, but it also 
lists materials and sources of supply. 
Truly a worthwhile book for any school 
or personal art library. 

THE PRICE iS SENSIBLE 

The cost is just $2.25. We will pay 
postage. And, if several copies are ordered 
at the same time, you can save as much as 


40%. (see offer below.) 


@ SINGLE COPY PRICE: 2.25 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS AND GROUPS 


Order Several Copies For Classroom Use And Save Up To 40%! 


5 OR MORE COPIES AT $1.50 EACH 20 OR MORE AT $1.35 EACH 


DESIGN PUBLISHING C0., 337 So. High St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
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PERMANENT 
OIL COLOR 
FOR ARTISTS 


Tinted with Pure Tinted with Pure Tinted with Pure Tinted with 
White Color White Color White Color White 


) CADMIUM (Barium) 


1 
4 
4 4 


CADMIUM (Barium) 


te ZINC YELLOW ACTUAL 


YELLOW PALE YELLOW MEDIUM SIZE 
STUDIO 
TUBE 
CADMIUM (Barium) CADMIUM (Barium) CADMIUM (Barium) CADMIUM (Barium) 
YELLOW DEEP YELLOW ORANGE ORANGE RED LIGHT 


V All Colors Intermixable 
¥ Genuine Pigments 


as Indicated 
CADMIUM (Barium) CADMIUM (Barium) CADMIUM (Barium) 
VERMILION RED MEDIUM RED DEEP ¥ Guaranteed Composition 


Printed on Every Tube 
V Laboratory Tested 


| | and Approved 
ROSE MADDER “THIO” VIOLET ULTRAMARINE RED FRENCH ULTRAMARINE 
(Modder Loke) BLUE Reasonable Prices 


Superior quality, rich brilliant colors of 
great tinting strength. They are made 
only of genuine pigments, ground in 
pure linseed oil. These colors are ALL 
permanent and safely intermixable. Their 
dependably unvarying standard of hue, 
buttery consistency and even texture have 
made these colors a most popular choice 
with professional painters, illustrators and 
instructors. 
CEMREAN BLUE As the name PRE-TESTED implies, every 
LIGHT batch of color is checked and tested. 
Each must first be approved by our 
laboratory and must then pass perform- 
ance tests by. professional artists before 
it is offered for sale. 


The ost popular color on the market 
today . . . because of value. 


Specifications of contents 

as recommended by 

The American Artists 

Professional League. 

RAW SIENNA BURNT SIENNA MARS RED VENETIAN RED All colors are warranted to be 

superior or equal in quality 

to specifications established 
by U. S. Government. 


Thalo-Pre-tested TM Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Grumbacher Brushes, Colors and Art- 
ists’ Materials are available at your 
favorite dealer. Specify Grumbacher; to 


MARS VIOLET RAW UMBER be sure. 
FLAKE TITANIUM ZINC Made in U.S.A. by 
WHITE WHITE WHITE . 
WHITES —In Studio, Half-pound ond M. GRUMBACHER 
Pound size tubes. inc. 
New York 


BURNT UMBER IVORY BLACK 
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